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ROGER WILLIAMS, 


THE PIONEER OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


By OSCAR S. STRAUS, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLICAN FoRM OF GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATEs.” 


Several bi phies of Roger Williams have been written, most of which are now out of print. Since the 

blication of earlier works much valuable additional information concerning the pioneer of religious 

; y in America has come to light. Mr. Straus, the author of the present biography, has given careful 

) study to the subject of Roger Williams and his work, He has searched anew the records of the Charter 

| House, where Williams attended school as a pensioner, and also the records of Pembroke College. Among 

| other things he has succeeded in determining the year of Williams's birth, a matter which has long been the 
| subject of controversy among genealogists and historians of New England. 

Roger Williams is one of the most unique and picturesque characters in our history. His life was one 
> long battle for religious liberty. The hostilities and prejudices he encountered have such vitality that they 
| have come down by tradition and inheritance to our times. The author of this biography has endeavored to 
) bring out the truth without fear or favor, and to present an impartial record of the character and work of this 
‘gemarkable man, who was in the fullest sense the pioneer of religious liberty. 


a*e For sale at all book stores, price $1.25. Sent, postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price. 





: A NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
TH E JUNGLE BOOK. the Hills,” ** Soldiers Three,” etc., could have written 


| the fascinating stories that are contained in this volume—stories of the Indian jungle, of Kala Nag, the ele- 
4g t; Shere Khan, the tiger ; and old Ba/oo, the sleepy brown bear who teaches the wolf cubs the Law of 
4 Jungle ; of Sagheera, the black panther ; and of Aaa, the python, whose blow is like the blow ofa steam- 
; er. Readers of “St. Nicholas” will remember the stories of *‘ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi,” “ Toomai of the 
» Blephants,” ‘‘ Mowgli's Brothers,” and ** Tiger, Tiger,” which originally appeared in that magazine and 
P attracted wide attention. These stories—which the New York Christian Advocate has described as 
“unique in literature and perfectly de ony in spirit '’—are published in the present volume, with additional 
] rations, and to them are added ‘“ Kaa’s Hunting,” ‘“ The White Seal,” and “ Her Majesty's Servants.” 
) It is safe to predict that “ The Jungle Book " will become a classic in children’s literature—a book the young- 
Sters will clamor for even after they know all the stories by heart. 


A pene treasury of delight for young folks—and old 
folks too. No one but the author of «Siain Tales from 





e*e For sale at all book-stores, price $1.50. Sent, postpaid, by the publishers on receipt of price, 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Frank R. Stockton’s Novels. 


| Anew edition of five of Mr. Stockton’s most popular 
works, put up in a box and sold only in the set, $5.00. 
‘These volumes are sold separately in another edition 
‘at the following prices: 


The Hundredth Man. 


“Among the very best stories of the day.” 12mo, 
| 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine, and its sequel, The Dusantes. 


Seventeenth thousand. 


12mo, 217 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


The Squirrel Inn. 


Tilustrated by A. B. Frost. 
$1.25. 


12M0, 132 pages, cloth, 
; The Merry Chanter, 
| With illustrations by Cuartes Dana Gisson. 
192 pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. 
Sweet Bells out of Tune. 


| Anovel of New York society, by Mrs. Burton Har- 
" Rison, author of “‘ The Anglomaniacs,” etc. 12mo, 
231 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


12mM0, 





Balcony Stories. 


By Grace Kinc. Acollection of charming character 
sketches of life in Louisiana. Illustrated. 12mo, 
245 pages, cloth, $r.2s. 


The White Islander. 


A romance of the Indian Massacre at Mackinac, by 
Mary Hartweitt CatHerwoop. Illustrated by 
Francis Day. 12mo, 164 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Thumb-Nail Sketches. 


A charming little volume, by Gzorce WHarTon 
Epwarps, Illustrated by the author. 113 pages, 
Price $1.00, 


For Tourists: 


A Handbook of English Cathedrals. 


By Mrs. Scuvyter Van RENSSELAER, describing the 
great cathedral churches of England. Published 
in convenient form for tourists, and bound in flex- 
ible covers. This Handbook contains nearly soo 

es, and is illustrated with 150 drawings by 
oserH PENNELL. Price, leather, $3.00; cloth . 





e*e Any of the above-named books may be had at book-stores, or will be sent, postpaid, by the publishers on 


Peceipt of price. 


THE CENTURY C0., Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JUNE. 


The Final Effort of Theology. 
ANDREW D. WHITE. 


By 


An account of the hostile reception given 
to Darwin’s epoch-making book by misguided 
theologians. 


Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast. 
(Illustrated.) By Dr. R. N, 
KEELY, Jr. 


Describes the country about Bluefields, 
which Nicaragua is threatening to absorb, its 
government, inhabitants, and fruit planta- 
tions. 


Pleasures of the Telescope. (Illus- 
trated.) By Garrett P, SERVIss. 


Advice and directions for amateurs in 
astronomy. 


Dairy Schools and Dairy Products. 
(Illustrated.) By Professor F. 
W. WoLL. 


Dairy schools are a new thing in this 
country, and the pioneer institution, founded 
only four years ago, is here fully described. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 


WEISMANN’sS CONCESSIONS ; THE CINCIN- 
NATI Ice DAM; THE EYE As AN OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENT ; A NATURAL SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION ; SHOULD PROHIBITORY LAws BE ABOL- 
ISHED? THE IcE AGE AND ITs Work, IV; 
SKETCH OF GERARD TrROOST (with Portrait). 
CORRESPONDENCE ; EpiTor’s TABLE ; LITER- 
ARY NoTICEs; PopULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books, 


Creatures of Other Days. 


By Rev. H. N. Hutcuison, B.A., F.G.S., author of 
“The Autobiography of the Earth,” * Extinct 
Monsters,” etc, th numerous illustrations, 
8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


“. . . The disjointed and often fragmentary 
bones by which these animals are usually represented 
in museums convey no ideas whatever to the major- 
ity of those who see them. It is quite otherwise with 
such representations as the figures of this work ; and 
if in some cases the idea conveyed may not be strictly 
correct, it offers a fair approximation, and at all events 
gives a vivid conception of some remarkable creature 
which in its main outlines cannot be far from the 
actual reality."—From the Preface, dy Sir W. H., 
Flower, F. : 





Aerial Navigation. 


By J. G. W. Fiynyz Van Sacverpa, late Administrator 
of Public Works of the Netherlands. Translated 
from the Dutch, by Georce E. Warne, Jr. 
With Notes concerning some Recent Develo 
= in the Art. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 

1.25. 


The author states that the important question of 
atrial navigation has taken on a moreand more scien- 
tific character, and has enlisted the increasing interest 
of serious minds ; and that among competent experts 
the opinion is held that a brilliant future is before it. 
To recent meteorological observations, and numerous 
investigations as to the movements of birds, are 
mainly attributed the remarkable advances toward 
the solution of the problem, detailed accounts of 
which are comprised in this interesting volume. 


A System of Lucid Shorthand. 


With a 
12m0. 


Devised by Witt1am GeorGce SpENcER, 
Prefatory Note by Hersert Spencer. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


This system, devised by Mr. Herbert ya 
father, has been in manuscript since 1843. tis now 
ublished, as explained by the writer of the Prefatory 
ote, not use it possesses advantages over 
existing Phonographies for reporting and kindred 
ee but “from the conviction, long since 
ormed and still unshaken, that it ought to replace 
ordinary writing.” It is claimed that, as it pe 
the brevity of shorthands in a. and greater 
legibility, the use of it by men of business, journalists, 
authors, and people at large would achieve a great 
economy of life. 


Hume. 


With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. By Tuomas 
. Huxiey. The sixth volume of the author’s 
Collected Essays. 


Contents.—Early Life of Hume: Literary and 
Political Writin Later Years: The History of 
England. The sjectand Scope of spy ag The 
Contents of the Mind. The Origin of the Impres- 
sions. The Classification and the Nomenclature of 
Mental Operations. _The Mental Phenomena of 
Animals. et eo ee Neces- 
sary Truths. The Order of Nature: Miracles, 
Theism: Evolution of Theol The Soul: The 
Doctrine of Immortality. olition: Liberty and 
The Principles of Morals. 


Bishop Berkeley on the —— of Sensation. 
On Sensation, and the Unity of Structure of Sen- 
siferous Organs. 


zamo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Necessity. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D, APPLETON & C0., 4, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York, 
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A MODERN VIEW OF MYSTICISM.* 


So much attention has been given of 
late to subjects more or less closely con- 
nected with mysticism, and so many con- 
flicting views have been expressed, that 
it has become interesting to inquire how 
far the word “ mysticism” can be defined 
as designating a system, rather than as 
embracing a collection of apophthegms 
of one general character and a mass 
of so-called phenomena now commonly 
spoken of as “ psychic.” 

In the preface to his learned work en- 
titled The Natural History of the Chris- 
tian Religion, Dr. Mackintosh says that 
“no tendency to mysticism is at all dis- 
cernible in the teaching of Jesus.” In 
the opinion of many modern mystics the 
teaching of Christ is the most perfect 
existing exposition of the theory and 
practice of mysticism. The modern 
mystic and the learned divine do not use 
the word “ mysticism ” in the same sense. 

Again, Mr. Hudson, in his valuable 
book Zhe Law of Psychic Phenomena 
(Chicago, McClurg, 1893, pages 336-337), 
speaks of “ Orientalists,” by which name 
he seems to designate Eastern mystics, 
and says that “ they believe in their power 
to communicate with the spirits of an- 
other world, precisely as do the modern 
spiritists.” He adds that “ the foundation 


of their belief” lies in “ psychic phenom- 
ena produced by themselves, in igno- 
rance of the fundamental laws which 
govern it.” 

There is evidently a misapprehension 
in the mind of the author, assuredly no 
more due to ignorance than Dr. Mackin- 
tosh’s statement above quoted, but solely 
to the fact that learned men do not all 
mean the same thing when they speak of 
mysticism, generally or particularly. 

A book has also recently appeared in 
Paris, entitled La Vie inconnue de Ft- 
sus, by M. Notovitch, which has at- 
tracted some attention and of which por- 
tions have been translated into English 
in the daily press. In this book, together 
with an account of the author's journey 
into Thibet, is given what purports to be 
an unknown life of Christ, written by 
Buddhists, more or less from the Bud- 
dhistic and mystic position. Genuine or 
not, this hitherto unknown life very well 
illustrates a third point of view as to 
what mysticism is. 

The present paper is tentative, in so 
far as it is an attempt to put with some 
clearness before the average reader the 
views of modern mystics. Should any 
interest be shown in this exposition, it is 
the writer’s intention to carry it as far as 


* Copyright, 1894, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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he can by future papers of a similar kind 
in the pages of this Review. The writer 
wishes to state that he is not, and never 
has been, either a “ Theosophist” or a 
spiritist; he also begs that whatever is 
said here may be judged, if read, without 
regard to allusions to this and kindred 
subjects which he has made in novels 
and purely for purposes of fiction. He 
claims no authority to be heard as the 
mouthpiece of the modern mystic, though 
much of what he has to say is the result 
of long intercourse with persons engaged 
in the practice of mysticism in various 
parts of the world. 

We possess several accounts of Christ’s 
birth, life, and passion, besides those con- 
tained in the four Gospels, and it is 
neither possible nor desirable to reject 
altogether that great body of tradition 
which has always existed side by side 
with histories of the evangelists, com- 
pleting, in some instances, the evangelists’ 
work, and in others throwing the light 
of fresh evidence upon doubted and ques- 
tioned details. Those who wish to know 
what sources of information exist may 
read the introduction to Renan’s Vie de 
Jésus. 

It ought not to surprise any one that 
the story of Christ’s life should have 
penetrated tothe remoter parts of Thibet. 
In all ages news has travelled through 
the East with almost unaccountable ra- 
pidity, repeated from mouth to mouth by 
merchants and pilgrims. Moreover, the 
verbal memory of the Orientals is aston- 
ishing, and is quite as reliable and ac- 
curate as is the ordinary newspaper of 
to-day in the representation of informa- 
tion obtained. For ages the sacred 
books of the Brahmans were transmitted 
and handed down by word of m(uth 
only; for, as compared with the antiquity 
of the Vedas, the art of writing in India 
appears to be recent. 

Every reader of M. Notovitch’s Bud- 
dhist life of the Saviour must be im- 
pressed by the narrator's profound sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of Christ, by 


his high appreciation of Christ’s teach- 
ing, and by his simple statement that “in 
Him dwelt the spirit of the whole world” 
—or, to use a modern phrase, the “ g- 
sence of the universe.” 

To the Buddhist of early days, as to 
Mohammed, as to certain Brahmans of 
our own time, the divine mission of Jesus 
Christ was no more unbelievable than to 
Christians of all ages. Each, it is true, 
believed according to his own system, as 
each interpreted for himself the teach- 
ings, applied the maxims, and perhaps 
endeavored to follow the example. For 
in maxim, teaching, and example lies the 
scheme of religion. 

Take, for instance, the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Buddhist would have no difficulty in 
understanding it, nor in praying in the 
same words. 

Our Father—that is to say, Universal, 
all - existent, all - penetrating, creating 
Source. 

Which—answering the question “which 
father ? the earthly or the macrocosmic?” 

Art in heaven—art in the superior uni- 
versal state of which the physical world 
is a partial manifestation. 

Hallowed be Thy name—let Thy name 
be kept as a holy secret; that is, let not 
unfitted persons know that God is not a 
person, to be named, but a nameless 
Source. This phrase is explanatory of 
the mode of address, as “Our Father,” 
and not as “ God.” 

Thy kingdom come—we wish that the 
time for the re-absorption of manifesta- 
tion into Pure Being may not be far 
off. 

Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven—may all manifestation be ab- 
sorbed into essence, as it already is in the 
macrocosm, which tendency is the ulti- 
mate direction of Essence, that is, of the 
Will of God. 

Here ends the invocation; that is to 
say, the formula for concentrating the 
bodily mind upon the Universal Source 
in which the individuality of the mystic 
has as yet but temporary and uncertain 
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existence. Immediately commences the 
expression of the prayer or intention. 

Give us this day our daily bread—that 
js, let us, by our own intention, receive 
this day as much of the soul-nourish- 
ment as the day will admit of, in order 
to preserve and strengthen the tendency 
to an ultimate continuous existence, with 
which tendency we are endowed as the 
consequence of original manifestation 
out of the all-present, unmanifest source. 
For if this tendency be not nourished, 
it must disappear, and, to use Western 
language, the soul must starve and 
perish. 

Forgive us our debts—that is, it is our 
fixed intention to make good what we 
have omitted in the preservation and 
nourishment of our tendency to a con- 
tinued existence, and it is our hope that 
by concentrating and sustaining this 
intention we may not lose anything 
already gained. 

As we forgive our debtors—a merely 
earthly simile, containing also a recom- 
mendation to be charitable. 

And lead us not into temptation—it is 
our intention to keep our minds and 
bodies out of the way of all which may 
distract us from the continued concen- 
tration of our minds upon our inner 
selves. 

But deliver us from evil—and we hope, 


on the contrary, by this intention to 


escape the consequences of any distrac- 
tion from concentration which we may 
formerly have allowed ourselves. 

Amen—truly and in earnest, a final re- 
sumption of the process of concentrating 
the intention. 

This crude example may serve to show 
how the Buddhist would naturally inter- 
pret any Western prayer deserving of the 
name. 

Similarly he would regard Christ and 
Christianity as completely explicable and 
absolutely real. Metaphysically speak- 
ing, the Buddhist has gone so far that 
his system includes all conceivable mani- 
estations of Pure Being. 


To take the principal articles of Bud- 
dhism in their order: 

Space is absolute and infinite. All 
manifestation is within it. 

Pure Being is absolute and infinite. 
All manifestation is within it and caused 
by it. 

Pure Being has neither past nor future. 
As it is absolute, has never changed, and 
is incapable of change, this is axiomatic. 

Time is a measure of change and de- 
fined by change. 

In the macrocosm there is therefore 
neither Change nor Time. The macro- 
cosm or “ Al’” is infinite Space and Co- 
infinite Pure Being. 

Compared with Space and Pure Being 
no physical manifestation has any real 
existence. Because, as in our mathe- 
matics, no matter can be conceived as 
infinite, and the greatest possible con- 
ceivable quantity of matter, when com- 
pared with any infinity, is represented by 
Naught, and nothing which is true in 
transcendental mathematics is untrue in 
metaphysics. 

(In the Buddhist Triplicity, Pure Being 
corresponds to the Father in the Chris- 
tian Trinity.) 

Pure Being has an inherent, co-infinite 
tendency to Manifestation. 

(In the Buddhist Triplicity, Manifesta- 
tion corresponds to the Son in the Chris- 
tian Trinity.) 

Manifestation of Pure Being neces- 
sarily produces a Result which is the 
moral consequence called Good. 

(In the Buddhist Triplicity the Result 
corresponds to the Spirit in the Christian 
Trinity.) 

The Buddhist Triplicity is metaphysi- 
cal and also axiomatic, consisting in Pure 
Being, Manifestation and the joint Re- 
sult proceeding from both, “ Not created ” 
—that is, not depending upon reciproci- 
ty, but “ Proceeding.” 

It is not conceivable that there should 
be any number of Manifestations without 
a conflict, nor any conflict without a 
Result. 
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It is not conceivable that there should 
be in Pure Being a tendency to Manifes- 
tation without the phenomenon of Mani- 
festation. 

The three are therefore co-existent, 
and therefore, again, co-infinite, having 
a moral order of succession ss Cause, 
Effect, and Consequence, but no conceiv- 
able beginning nor other priority of any 
one over any other. 

This is the reason why religion is pri- 
marily inherent in man. He exists in 
Pure Being and Pure Being exists in 
him, with co-extensive tendency to Mani- 
festation and with inevitable Result. 

In this sense also every man is the 
image of God, and the Buddhist would 
regard the statement that God made 
man in his own image as a natural met- 
aphor. 

The ideally perfect man is he who, 
metaphorically, approaches most nearly 
to the image of God. In this sense the 
Buddhist may consider Sakya Muni to 
be a Son of God, and also Christ, as 
the nearest conceivable finite exemplary 
symbols of the universal Triplicity, in 
his opinion and in ours. 

The Buddhist calls his religion a Way, 
as Christians call theirs a “ Means of Sal- 
vation.” 

The Buddhist means by a “Way”a 
method of strengthening the individual’s 
tendency towards an ultimate continuous 
survival as a Result, only possible, a 
prior?, as a Good Result. The Buddhist 
believes that the individuality is insepa- 
rable from Manifestation except by de- 
grees, and that it continues to be asso- 
ciated with one body after another, 
until the soul has perished, or else until, 
by concentration and intention, the in- 
dividuality is liberated. The involution 
of Pure Being with the elements, to use 
the phraseology of Buddhism, corre- 
sponds exactly with the Western expres- 
sion, “the bonage of sin,” to escape from 
which is the only object of religion. The 
Brahmans considered this involution to 
be an unmitigated but mitigable evil, 


from which escape was possible through 
ascending degrees of blessedness. But 
the Buddhist looks upon it as the Chris- 
tian does: that is to say, as not even 
mitigable until the final escape, which, 
for the Buddhist, is not dependent upon 
the death of the body, since the in. 
dividuality at death, if not yet ultimately 
purified, still consists of Pure Being in- 
volved with the perishable elements, and 
therefore liable to fall back to a lower 
state, and even to final extinction, as an 
individual, from the lowest order, after 
having almost attained the highest. 

Of these Buddha is reported to have 
said: “Like smothering a raging fire, 
though (it be) carefully put out, yet (if) 
a spark (be) left: so in their abstraction 
(by practice of mysticism), still the germ 
of ‘I’ (of self, of individual existence), 
the source of great sorrow, still surviving, 
perpetuates the suffering caused by lust, 
and the evil consequences of every kind 
of deed survive.” (Fo-Sho-Hing-Tsan- 
King, I. 15.) 

In order to make clearer the under- 
standing of the Buddhist’s theory in re- 
gard to the nature of this individual 
existence, I quote the following hitherto 
unpublished words of an eminent modern 
Buddhist on the subject : 

“A man’s body has the separate iden- 
tity that any material object has. The 
rest of him—the ‘spirit,’ for want of a 
better word—is a very complex thing, 
made up of many personalities, from 
many sources, the ‘souls’ of dead folks 
amongst them. The sense of personal 
identity is with most folks only a sense 
of bodily identity, with whatever that 
implies of apparent relations of subject 
and object, continuous memory and the 
like. Hence people do not know of 
their own complex‘ spiritual composi- 
tion.’ Hence also a disembodied ‘soul’ 
or ‘spirit’ does not usually recognize its 
own existence, and when absorbed by a 
living body, though it modifies the char- 
acter of the man that absorbs it, its cor 
sciousness is merged in his. 
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“But under certain circumstanccs the 
dominant personality—or rather its con- 
sciousness—may be suspended for a time, 
during which one of the dormant person- 
alities may become dominant, with a 
more or less complete restoration of its 
self-consciousness and of its memory. 
Such are most of the ‘ trance-personali- 
ties’ or sub-liminal personalities.’ 

“Besides the ‘souls’ of dead folks, 
there are many kinds of personalities, 
good and bad, formed in different ways, 
that are part of the ‘spirit’ of an ordi- 
nary human being, and modify for better 
or worse the action of the will.” 

The first direct object of all religious 
practice worthy of the name is to find 
out and partially liberate one’s own 
“soul,” if we agree to call the “ self-spirit ” 
by that name, and to set it free in so far 
as to make it independent of that bodily 
identity which is material, transitory, 
and, therefore, relatively unreal. Most 
evidently, in order to accomplish this, it 
is necessary that the influence of this un- 
real bodily identity should be diminished 
as much as possible; in other words, 
that it should be got into subjection. 
Hence, in all ages, the practice of relig- 
ious austerities, in every degree, from the 
mild and reasonable abstention and fast- 
ing imposed by the Church upon modern 
Catholics to the terrible self-torture of 
the Brahman devotee, against which, ac- 
cording to the legend, Buddha protested, 
after living upon one hempseed daily, for 
six years. The fact is that he agreed 
with many other philosophers—and 
with Christ’s own example—in recom- 
mending a moderate, middle term of 
self-rule between excess and priva- 
tion. 

Buddha's “ Law” grew out of existing 
Brahmanism, and, so far as higher relig- 
ious practice was concerned, was a relax- 
ation of rule. Christ’s teaching, on the 
contrary, involved an ascetic reaction 
against the gluttony which, even in 
Mohammed’s time, was still the chief 
fault of the Semitic races. Christianity, 


therefore, met Buddhism on the common 
ground of moderation. 

The interest felt of late by Christians 
in the Buddhist doctrine makes it easy 
to understand that a Buddhist could feel 
deep sympathy in Christianity, which, 
independently of a divine origin, is one 
of the most complete forms of mysticism 
ever practised. For all mysticism aims 
at the discovery of the “soul,” by means 
calculated to reduce the influence of the 
material, impure, dying “I”; and all 
mysticism contemplates as its object the 
ultimate strengthening and metaphysical 
purification, as it were, of the self-spirit, 
by concentrating good intentions into 
permanent results ; the final consequence 
being, as before said, the production of 
Abstract Good, which is always a result, 
and never a pre-existing, absolute, indi- 
vidual, but infinite entity, such as Pure 
Being is considered to be in so far as we 
can consider it at all. 

An example has been given in the 
interpretation which a Buddhist would 
put upon the Lord’s Prayer. This con- 
sists, properly, in an invocation and in a 
petition, or, in the mystic view, of a pre- 
paratory concentration and an expressed 
intention. Almost every Christian prac- 
tice may be interpreted in the same way, 
as corresponding, in the mystic view of 
it, to a Buddhist practice or maxim. 

It is, for example, the custom of Bud- 
dhists to place their bodies in a pre- 
scribed attitude during the preparatory 
concentration which precedes “ ecstasy ” 
and which, according to Western science, 
helps to induce auto-hypnotism. In this 
position the eyes are fixed upon a certain 
figure, and the attention is concentrated 
by a mere act of volition, or, more gen- 
erally, by the mechanical repetition of a 
formula of words neither so hard to 
remember or pronounce as to require 
great attention, nor so short and easy as 
to need none at all. 

To the many who have read Peter 
Ibbetson it may be said that Mr. Du 
Maurier has told in his remarkable novel 








the secret of the first step in Buddhist 
and mystic practice, and one of the uses 
to which it is put by Buddhists, namely, 
the “dreaming true” of past events, It 
is unnecessary to inquire into the prob- 
able source of Mr. Du Maurier’s informa- 
tion. The fact remains that he has been 
the first to describe, approximately, the 
practice of real Buddhists in the first act 
of concentration, and one of the results 
which they desire to obtain from it. 
“My city of refuge is right recollection, 
and my sleeping-couch right meditation,” 
Buddha himself is reported to have said. 

The similarity between this and the 
Christian custom of kneeling with folded 
hands, the eyes fixed—whether open 
and directed upon some visible object, or 
closed and turned, as it were, upon one 
idea—while a prayer is repeated from 
memory, is very striking. Let any reader 
look into the text of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of Saint Ignatius. To many, indeed, 
the practice of some Roman Catholics, 
in repeating certain prayers many times, 
with or without the rosary of beads, 
seems contemptible from an intellectual 
point of view. But the Buddhist looks 
upon it as reasonable, the object, mysti- 
cally speaking, not being at all to insist 
with God by ceaseless importunity, but 
by the repetition of a formula, the mind 
being concentrated as much as possible 
upon divine things, to produce a bodily 
trance-state, more or less profound, dur- 
ing which the soul is elevated out of 
the material “I,” and purified by separa- 
tion from it, and strengthened by each 
repetition of that separation, until at last 
it is habitually unconscious, subjectively, 
of the elements in which its Pure Being 
is involved. 

It matters little, in the opinion of a 
mystic, that science calls this state one 
of auto-hypnotism—“ self-imposed sleep” 
—and believes it to be attributable to a 
bodily condition. “So it is,” he answers, 
“but that bodily condition is necessary 
to ‘right recollection ’"—dreaming true— 
and to right meditation.” The Buddhist, 
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and, generally, the mystic, pays little at. 
tention to nomenclature, and denies noth- 
ing which science can demonstrate. He 
despises, moreover, all that class of phe- 
nomena the futile attempt at the pro. 
duction of which, often unduly helped by 
trickery, has too frequently made the 
name of Buddhism an equivalent for 
magic or for juggling inthe West. Since 
all phenomena whatsoever belong to so- 
called matter, from which it is the object 
of all religion to escape, it follows that 
all phenomena whatsoever, as objects of 
interest or wonder rather than as neces- 
sities of this dying body, are equally and 
altogether contemptible. This position 
is said to have been enjoined by Buddha 
himself. As for Christianity, Christ did 
not hesitate to speak with disdain of His 
own miracles, and to tell His followers 
that if they had faith they could do as 
much themselves; thereby implying, as 
the Buddhist might say, that miracles 
were not performed against the laws of 
matter, but by means of these, and that 
any one might learn to perform them 
who possessed faith. In the words of St. 
Augustine, “a miracle does not happen 
in contradiction to nature, but in contra- 
diction to that which is known to us of 
nature.” 

In this matter of miracles, it may be 
noticed that the first proposition of 
magic, by which is here meant the thau- 
maturgy of the middle ages, is based on 
a similar view. “ Within the sphere of his 
activity, or the circle of his influence, the 
magician truly creates whatever he 4s- 
serts”"—by sheer belief in it. So-called 
magicians, as is well known, induced in 
themselves an artificial, self-imposed 
sleep, by various means. In other words, 
whether they ever really produced any 
“phenomena” or not, they were aware 
that some sort of bodily trance-state was 
the necessary first step towards the con- 
centration they desired. 

It is easy to see, from what has been 
said, that a Buddhist may consider Chris- 
tianity to be a high form of mysticism, 
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or,as he would say, a “ Way” of escaping 
from birth, life, and death, though by no 
means so Satisfactory as his own “ Way.” 
Christianity, for him, passes over the 
very important question of the renewal 
of life immediately or soon after each 
bodily death, by the absorption of the soul 
into a new body, whenever it is not yet 
wholly freed from the material “I”; that 
is to say, so long as it is involved with 
the elements and constitutes a bodily 
identity requiring a complete body. But 
the Buddhist does not necessarily under- 
stand that Christianity denies such re- 
incarnation, since there is no direct denial 
of it to be found in the Gospels. Nor 
does he see why most Christians believe 
that the soul of the unrepenting sinner 
is damned to eternal pain, instead of to 
a lower life and to possible ultimate ex- 
tinction, seeing that the belief in eternal 
torments does not appear categorically 
stated in the Gospels, nor in the writings 
of the earlier fathers, nor, in fact, at all 
until more than a century and a half after 
Christ’s death. On the contrary, he finds 
the general belief of the early Christians 
to have been that the soul perished in 
complete extinction, unless it had earned 
immortality for itselfi—an immortality of 
such complete self-forgetting and of such 
intense ecstasy and oneness with God 
as to closely resemble the Buddhist’s 
own ultimate Nirvana—“ the great quiet 
place,” “the end of every grief and sor- 
row.” 

And Nirvana corresponds to the Chris- 
tian heaven in the epithets applied to it, 
though so widely different in its nature 
when minutely described by visionaries. 
“A place of refreshment, light, and peace” 
—it is not easy to say whether the expres- 
sion is from the Christian “ Commemora- 
tion for the Dead” or from the “ Maha- 
parinirvana.” 

For all mysticism is in reality one in 
principle and one in object, and from all 
ages there have been mystics, as there 
will be so long as man continues to cross 
the “sea of birth and death.” There isa 


“ Way” more perfect than other ways, but 
there are ways for all the striving, strug- 
gling beings that seek deliverance from 
the horrible bondage of the material self, 
from the slavery of those unreal and 
transitory things which are involved with 
the soul, to destroy its conscious identity 
by a slow and living death. And there 
is no short-cut to peace. There is no 
hope in “ the long divorce of steel.” It is 
not in the power of death to destroy that 
involution of the Absolute with the tran- 
sitory, that wrapping up of the true in 
the false, that interweaving of the dying 
woof through the living web. The hand 
lacks not strength to sever, nor the heart 
bravery to strike ; but, though life be di- 
vided as fine as chaff, it is life and the 
principle of life still, until it ceases to be 
life by the freeing of the pure and eternal 
from the transient and the impure, or is 
extinguished by slow degrees of shameful 
failure in the eternal loss of its identified 
consciousness. 

“Death is nothing to us,” says Epi- 
curus, “seeing that, when we are, death 
is not yet, and when death comes, we are 
not.” 

Thus spoke the philosopher beloved by 
him of the Atoms—by that sad Lucre- 
tius, poisoned to madness by love-potions, 
who, in brief dreams of reason, moulded 
materialism in magnificent magic of verse 
to a thought fit for faith and splendid 
with sorrow of life. What wonder that 
in his four-and-fortieth year his own 
hand should have sought his own heart, 
to make an end? 

But neither Christian nor Buddhist 
sets the end there. Few indeed are they 
who “ believe in nothing,” as the meaning- 
less phrase goes, but many are they who 
ask of themselves and of one another 
what that something is which is not all 
unbelief, which is not quite within them 
and yet surely not outside of them only, 
which it would be satisfaction to define 
and happiness to know, and even to guess 
at which is a faint pleasure. Some have 
tried to answer, some have succeeded in 
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part, and some have altogether failed. 
No man yet has found the words of the 
universal reply. There are very few now 
who set the end upon the knife’s point, 
as the Roman did, and believe that it is 
indeed the end. 

As the sun of the ages goes down upon 
the century’s day, the evensong of man- 
kind is a question and a supplication of 
questioning, and the eyes of many and 
the hearts of all are turned from the set- 
ting to the quarter of the next rising, 
whence is their hope. 

What now? What next? Whither go 
we, and where is That we seek? Being 
what we are, can this be all we are to be? 
Is the present all, the past nothing, and 
the future less than nothing? Time be- 
ing so very long, behind us and before, is 
there so little of it for each of us? 

The appalling answer crushes the ques- 

tion on our lips—“ Before another hun- 
dred years are out, not one thing now 
living shall be alive. All shall be as 
dead, as the dead we have seen and wept, 
and laid in the earth.” It is the answer 
of the Epicurean—“ Only death lives for- 
ever.” 
Go where you will, the great question 
is asked every day, and there are men who 
in the turmoil and storm of their man- 
hood’s work ask it in their hearts every 
hour. For this age has been one of frui- 
tion, and only satiety is left. It has been 
a pleasure-loving age, and we have bought 
and sold pleasure, and haggled over it, 
and cheapened it in the public market; 
and we have gorged ourselves with it as 
men never did before; and sense is sur- 
feited and pleasure has dulled the edge 
of sensation. 

Not the rich only, but the poorest, the 
simplest, the most natural, as we should 
say. Is there a village left in all this 
country whose boys and girls could play 
at country sports, dance round the May- 
pole, and laugh and kiss under the mis- 
tletoe, in right good cheerful earnest as 
the old folks did? The very thought 
makes one smile—and scornfuly, too. 
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And yet, why not? Have they any tight. 
ness of heart to compare for sheer hap. 
piness with what there used to be? They 
could see no pleasure in such things now, 
What is this but satiety, which has dulled 
us all beyond the power of enjoyment? 
And what have we in its place? A thirst 
for knowledge, perhaps. Books, certain- 
ly, and mostly not of such kind as might 
quench that thirst, but rather such as 
must irritate it. We read a hundred,a 
thousand, perhaps ten thousand books in 
a lifetime, and when we have done read- 
ing we ask, ‘What is it all for? The 
books do not tell us what we most wish 
to know—they do not tell us whither we 
are going. Some of them tell us of relig- 
ion, and there is talk in them of a life 
to come—or there is idle guessing at 
what that life may be, if it comes. There 
are even little stories of people after 
death, meeting, thinking, and speaking 
as we do here. And we say, “Who 
knows? Perhaps it may betrue! It is 
very pretty.” Then we shut the book 
and long for the Beatific Vision. We go 
to our work or to our pleasure, heavy- 
hearted for the most part, and full of the 
great question, and we admit silently to 
ourselves, or secretly to the few we love, 
that the Joy is gone out of life and that 
it is very hard to find even a little enjoy- 
ment. 

Then, too, our joyless questioning is 
caught up and repeated loudly by happier 
people, in whom curiosity has never risen 
to the terrible dignity of doubt. But 
they, too, are satiated with what they 
have, and long to shiver delicately in the 
uncertain hopes and fears of weal or woe 
to come, to play with the spirits of the 
departed, to dally with Czsar’s ghost, and 
jest with the solemn dead. 

Poor stuff, but of a true source. The 
question sown in a thinner soil and bear- 
ing a poorer fruit, but the question still, 
real and unanswered, flippant here, des- 
perate there, often despairing, often de- 
fiant, a goad in the flesh of man,a poison 
in his mouth, and a sting in his heart of 
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hearts. And now and then, out of the 
confusion of thought and speech, rings 
the sharp demand for a new revelation, 
and one rises up in faith and says that 
it is at hand. But they both die and 
have seen nothing. And another voice 
is lifted up out of torture, and cries out 
in strong wrath that there is no God, 
nor anything unseen, save only the Right 
of man to Have. He also dies and has 
neither had nor seen, nor made those 
who heard his cry believe that he was 
right. 

Also, many who have read books and 
thought about them say that they have 
found Nirvana, scarcely knowing why 
they would rather say, “ The end is Nir- 
vana,” than repeat with the philosopher, 
“Only death lives for ever.” They only 
drive the great question back a step, and 
have not answered it, though they may 
know the answer's words. 

Beyond the battle of speech and the 
war of thought, almost beyond human- 
ity’s bounds, stands the mystic, calm, 
sure, happy. It matters little how he has 
passed through the great struggle and 
out beyond to the other side—the ways 
are many, besides the one “way.” For 
him the question is answered; for him 
there is no doubt, no fight, no weariness, 
no death, no life, no more living and dy- 
ing. The desires, which are the causes 
of life, are gone, and no longer bind the 
soul to the material, identified “I.” His 
body lives, breathes, eats, sleeps, is re- 
freshed and is tired, like the bodies of 
other men ; but the soul is no longer sub- 
jectively conscious of matter and no 
longer suffers by the change of passing 
things. At will, the real and imperish- 
able essence of him rises from his dying 
part in the fulness of that knowledge 


which is universal because it is one and 
indivisible. The body lingers, and with 
it the last tie has still some strength. 
The possibility of losing that knowledge 
again and of falling back to the common 
level is still real, but is almost inconceiv- 
able. Hope is realized, fear is infinitely 
far removed, time is forgotten with the 
matter it measured, and half a life of 
waiting passes as in a moment. 

There are few amongst the fighters in 
the world-war who would not give their 
all to be one of that small band of un- 
known men. It is easy to talk of under- 
standing, of following, and of doing; it is 
another matter to understand, to follow, 
and todo. Hardest of all it is to find a 
teacher in these days of misused knowl- 
edge. To many, perhaps to most, it 
must seem hard to believe that any one in 
all the world has attained to the condi- 
tion of the satisfied mystic without self- 
deception of one sort or another, which 
must of necessity one day end in unde- 
ception and sorrow. 

There are few, or none, to teach men 
what mysticism is. There are few books 
and few men who understand them. 
How then shall any one learn? Every 
form of mysticism that ever existed has 
told its followers that the truth is within 
them, and not without—a sort of univer- 
sal reconciliation of truths by a direct 
appreciation which rejects at the same 
time the whole mass of legend which 
has grown up out of our examination 
of matter. 

And herein lies one of the fundamen- 
tal differences between Christianity and 
Buddhism as they exist to-day. Chris- 
tianity looks upon salvation as possible 
for all. Buddhism, practically, does not. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES. 


A numBeR of preliminary appoint- 
ments in the Faculties of many of the 
colleges have been announced already, 
although as a usual thing the changes 


are not officially made public until the 
end of the academic year. 

At Columbia, Professer Henry Drisler, 
LL.D., becomes Emeritus Professor of the 
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Greek Language and Literature, on the 
expiration of the fiftieth year of his offi- 
cial connection with the University. A 
volume of classical studies will be pub- 
lished in his honor by some of his former 
pupils, and presented to him on Com- 
mencement-day. (An account of this 
volume, with a list of its contents, may 
be found in the March Book REVIEWS.) 
Dr. John D. Quackenbos will be made 
Emeritus Professor of Rhetoric. The 
death is announced of the Rev, Thomas 
Morong, Ph.D., Curator of the Herba- 
rium, and the resignation of Bernard F. 
O'Connor, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures; while Augustus C. Merriam, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Greek Archeology 
and Epigraphy, Jasper T. Goodwin, A.M., 
Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, 
James L. Greenleaf, C.E., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, and A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct Professor of 
Architecture, will be absent on leave 
during 1894-95. The term expires of 
Arthur Willey, Tutor in Biology; Delan- 
cey W. Ward, Ph.B., Assistant in Chem- 
istry; and Frederic T. Cooper, A.M., 
Assistant in Latin. Franklin H. Giddings, 
A.M., Professor of Political Science at 
Bryn Mawr College and Lecturer in Soci- 
ology at Columbia, has been made Profes- 
sor of Sociology; Edmund B. Wilson, 
Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Biology, be- 
comes Professor of Invertebrate Zoology; 
George F. Canfield, LL.B., Lecturer on 
Doctrines Peculiar to New York Law, 
and Henry P. Starbuck, LL.B., Lec- 
turer on Common-law Pleading and 
Practice, both become Professors of Law’; 
Thomas Scott Fiske, A.M., Ph.D., In- 

structor in Mathematics, becomes Ad- 

junct Professor; Harold Jacoby, A.B., 
Instructor in Geodesy and Practical As- 

tronomy, becomes Adjunct Professor of 

Astronomy. Among the Tutors that 

become Instructors are Benjamin Duryea 

Woodward, A.M., Ph.D., in Romance 

Languages and Literatures; Charles 


Sears Baldwin, A.M., in Rhetoric; and 
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of the Assistants that become Tutors, 
James Ewing, M.D., in Normal Histol- 
ogy, and Edmund Howd Miller, Ph.B., 
in Analytical Chemistry and Assaying. 
Among the other Assistants, Gilbert Van 
Ingen becomes Curator of the Geological 
Collections; Charles P. Warren, A.M. 
Lecturer in Architecture ; Pierce Bailey, 
M.D., Third Assistant in Pathology ; and 
Edwin M. Kitchel, M.D., Second Assist- 
ant in Normal Histology. Among the 
new appointments are Gary N. Calkins, 
B.S., Tutor in Biology; W.T. Brewster, 
A.M., Tutor in Rhetoric; H. J. Burchell, 
Jr., A.M., Assistant in Latin; and Mar- 
ston T. Bogert, A.B., Assistant in Chem- 
istry. 

At the University of Chicago a num- 
ber of changes were made during the 
quarter ending March 31, 1894. John 
Dewey, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Michigan, was ap- 
pointed Head Professor of Philosophy; 
Shailer Matthews, Professor of His- 
tory in Colby University, Associate 
Professor of New Testament History 
and Interpretation; J. W. Moncrief, 
Professor of History in Franklin Col- 
lege, Assistant Professor of Church 
History ; and Ernest Freund of Colum- 
bia College, Instructor in Jurisprudence 
and Roman Law. Among the promo- 
tions at Chicago are: Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, Professor, to the Head Professor- 
ship of the Department of Political 
Science; Frank E. Abbott, Associate 
Professor, to a Professorship in the De- 
partment of Latin; Frank B. Tarbell, 
Associate Professor, to the Professorship 
of Classical Archeology and Greek Epig- 
raphy. The Assistant Professors who 
have become Associate Professors are: 
Carl D. Buck, in the Department of 
Sanskrit and Indo-European Compara- 
tive Philology; Starr W. Cutting, in 
German; Charles R. Henderson, in 
Social Science; Franklin Johnson, in 
Church History and Homiletics; 
William D. McClintock, in English 
Literature ; and James H. Tufts, in Phi- 
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losophy. Of the Instructors, Howard B. 
Grose has been appointed to a Univer- 
sity Extension Assistant Professorship 
in History ; Frank J. Miller to an Assist- 
ant Professorship in Latin; H. Schmidt- 
Wartenberg to an Assistant Professorship 
in German; Frank M. Bronson to an 
Academy Assistant Professorship in 
Greek, and Robert H. Cornish to the 
same in Natural Science. Among the 
Tutors, William Hill becomes Instructor 
in Political Economy, S, Watasé in 
Cellular Biology, and J. W. A. Young in 
Mathematics; while Ernest L. Caldwell 
becomes Academy Instructor in Mathes 
matics, Wayland J. Chase in English 
Branches, and Luanna Robertson in 
German. David J. Lingle, Assistant, 
becomes Instructor in Physiology ; S. H. 
Clark, Reader, becomes Instructor in 
Elocution. Among those that have been 
awarded Tutorships are Glen M. Hobbs, 
Assistant, in Physics; Edwin H. Lewis, 
Assistant, in English Literature; Thor- 
stein B. Veblen, Reader, in Political 


Economy ; Clyde W. Votaw, Reader, in 


Biblical Literature; and Owen B. 
Williams, Fellow, in Greek. Francis W. 
Shepardson, Reader, has been advanced 
to University Extension Assistant in 
History; Charles T. Conger, Docent, to 
Assistant in History and _ Political 
Geography; James H. Breasted, Non- 
resident Fellow, to Assistant in Egypt- 
ology; René de Poyen-Bellisle, Fellow, 
to Assistant in Romance Philology ; 
Myra Reynolds, Fellow, to Assistant in 
English Literature; George E. Vincent 
to Assistant in Sociology; Elizabeth 
Wallace, Docent, to Reader in Spanish 
and Spanish Literature; and John Cum- 
mings, Fellow, to Reader in Political 
Economy. The appointments that 
have been made in the Administrative 
Department of the University are: 
Harry Pratt Judson to the Deanship 
of the Faculty of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, and as such to the Deanship 
of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature ; Thomas C. Chamberlin to the 


Directorship of Walker Museum ; Rollin 
D. Salisbury to the Deanship in the 
University Colleges; Nathaniel Butler,. 
Jr., to the Directorship of the University’ 
Extension Division ; Charles R. Hender- 
son to the University Chaplaincy ; 
Albert H. Tolman to an Assistant 
Examinership; Howard B. Grose to the 
University Recordership, and reap- 
pointed Registrar; Charles Zeublin to 
the Secretaryship of the Lecture-study 
Department of the University Extension 
Division; and Charlotte Coe to an 
Assistantship in the Library. 

Several important changes have been 
made at Bryn Mawr for the session of 
1894-95. Dr. James E. Rhoads will re- 
sign the position of President, which he 
has held since the opening of the college, 
but he will still as Professor of Ethics 
retain his connection with Bryn Mawr. 
He will be succeeded as President by Dr. 
M. Carey Thomas, who will also retain 
her position as Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of English. Mr. Franklin H. 
Giddings, A.M., resigns his Professor- 
ship of Political Science to accept the 
chair of Sociology at Columbia, and his 
place will be filled by Dr. Lindley Miller 
Keasbey, Professor of History, Eco- 
nomics, and Political Science in the State 
University of Colorado. Dr. Gonzales 
Lodge, Associate in Latin, is promoted 
to the Associate Professorship in Latin; 
Dr. Joseph Auguste Fontaine, Associate 
Professor of Romance Languages, is pro- 
moted to the post of Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. Mr. William Cranston 
Lawton, A.B., resigns his position as 
Professor of Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture. His successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. Miss Anna Donaldson McNair, 
Director of the Gymnasium, will be suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Alice Bertha Foster, Tutor 
in Physical Culture at the University of 
Chicago. 

The Tulane University of Louisiana 
will be completely reorganized during 
the coming year. The High School De- 
partment will be abolished ; the Colleg¢ 
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will be removed to a new and desirable 
location apart from the business portion 
of the city, new buildings being erected 
at a cost of about $300,000. The Aca- 
demic Department is divided into a Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and a College 
of Technology, with separate Faculties, 
buildings, and equipments. In the Facul- 
ties, Ashley D. Hurt, A.M., LL.D., Head 
Master of the High School and Professor 
of Latin, has been elected to the chair of 
Greek; Robert Sharp, A.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Greek and English, will 
henceforth devote his whole time to Eng- 
lish; Alcée Fortier, Professor of French 
Language and Literature, whose Loxi's- 
ana Studies have attracted such wide- 
spread interest, becomes Professor of the 
Romance Languages; John M. Ordway, 
A.M., becomes Professor of Applied 
Chemistry; and W. H. P. Creighton, 
U.S.N., late of Purdue University, of Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

At Harvard, Professor George Martin 
Lane, who now holds the chair of Latin, 
will be made Professor Emeritus; Pro- 
fessors Cooke, Francke, and Wright have 
been granted leave of absence for 1894-95; 
Mr. von Jagemann will be Assistant 
Professor of Germanic Philology; and 
Mr. H. L. Warren, now an Instructor, is 
to be Assistant Professor of Architec- 
ture. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Pro- 
fessor Charles Forster Smith of Vander- 
bilt University has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Classical Philology ; 
and Dr. J. C. Elsom of Minneapolis, 
Professor of Physical Culture and Direc- 
tor of the new gymnasium. _ 

At Union College, Rev. A. V. V. Ray- 
mond, D.D., of Albany has been elected 
President in place of Harrison E. Web- 
ster, LL.D.; B. H. Ripton, Professor of 
Mathematics, has been elected Dean, in 
place of Professor Henry Whitehorne, 
LL.D.; and Professor Olin H. Landreth, 
C.E., of Vanderbilt University will, as 
Professor of Civil Engineering, take the 
place of Professor Charles E. Brown, who 
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resigns in order to return to professional 
work, 

The Trustees of De Pauw University 
at a recent meeting divided the Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science, 
assigning Professor Weaver to the chair 
of Political Science, and electing Pro- 
fessor Andrew Stephenson to the new 
chair of History. Professor Stephenson 
is a graduate of De Pauw, of the class of 
82. He spent three years in study inthe 
Historical Seminary at Johns Hopkins 
University, and received his degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from that institu- 
tion in 1890. Dr. Stephenson has held 
the Associate Professorship of History in 
Wesleyan University during the past 
four years. He is the author of various 
books on historical subjects, among them 
Public Land and Agrarian Laws in the 
Roman Republic, which has _ received 
especially favorable criticism. 

In the Academic Department of the 
University of Virginia, Professor William 
Howard Perkinson will be absent on 
leave in Europe for the year 1894-95, his 
place being filled by a temporary ap- 
pointment, In the Medical Department, 
the chair of Anatomy and Surgery, left 
vacant by the death of Dr. William B. 
Towles, will be filled ; the work in Gen- 
eral and Surgical Pathology will be en- 
larged, and a new Adjunct Professorship 
of these branches will be established: 
These appointments will be made known 
in June. 

T. W. Rhys Davids, of England, the 
eminent Sanskrit scholar, will deliver a 
course of lectures in this country on 
“The History and Literature of Bud- 
dhism.” Dr. Davids will arrive in New 
York November 1, and will lecture at 
Cornell University, Lowell Institute of 
Boston, Brown University, Peabody In- 

stitute, New York and Brooklyn Insti- 
tutes, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
The committee which invited Dr. Davids 
to lecture was formed two years ago 
with the intention of each year inviting 
an eminent European to lecture on the 
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history of religions. It consists of one 
representative from each of the seven in- 
stitutions mentioned, 

At the Teachers’ College of New York, 
Emma G. Lebring has been appointed 
Instructor in Psychology, Edward H. 
Castle in History, and Virgil Prettyman 
in Latin and Greek; Agnes V. Luther, 
Assistant in Science; and Professor 
Goodyear, Lecturer in Art. 

Dr. Levi Seeley, Professor of Peda- 
gogics in Lake Forest University, has 
resigned his position in order to go to 
Germany for further study; Professor 
Robert A. Harper, of the chair of Botany 
in the same institution, will take a year’s 
leave of absence for study also in Ger- 
many. 

At the University of Kansas, Arvin S. 
Olin has been elected Associate Professor 
of Pedagogy ; Marshall A. Barber, of the 
class of ‘91, has been made Assistant in 
Botany; Hugo Kahl of Illinois Univer- 


sity, Assistant in the Natural History 
Museum; and Hector W. Cowan of 
Princeton, Instructor in Physical Cul- 
ture. 

At Vassar there will be important ad- 
ditions to the English and the Latin de- 
partments, and a Professor of Philosophy 
will be appointed with a view to de- 
veloping in that line a department dis- 
tinct from that which has been heretofore 
in the charge of the President. 

Professor F. Lamson-Scribner leaves 
the University of Tennessee, where he 
occupied the chair of Botany and Horti- 
culture, to become Agrostologist in the 
Agricultural Department at Washington. 

Vernon L. Kellogg, Associate Professor 
of Entomology at the University of Kan- 
sas, will take a similar position at Leland 
Stanford, 

Alexander Smith, Professor of Chemis- 
try at Wabash College, goes to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





Notes and Announcements. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES is writing a 
Life of Lord Clyde for the ‘*‘ Men of 
Action series.” 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. have lately 
issued an English edition of the unpub- 
lished correspondence of Cavour, trans- 
lated by Mr. A. J. Butler. 


THE volume of classical studies in 
honor of Professor Drisler will be pub- 
lished early in ge» It forms the first 
volume issued by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 


Mr. J. M. BARRIE is writing a new 
book on Thrums, which he will probably 
call The Sabbath Day. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have in press a 
volume of Essays and Addresses by the 
late Phillips Brooks, the contents of 
which are purely literary rather than 
theological. 

A VOLUME of Talks of the Maine Coast, 


by Noah Brooks, will be issued by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND’S new 
work on Evolution will be published in 
America by Messrs. Pott under the title 
= Lowell Lectures on the Ascent of 

an. 


The Manual of the Study of Hand- 
writing and Documents, with Especial 
Reference to the Methods to be Employed 
for the Detection of Fraud and Falsifi- 
cation, by Persifor Frazer, will soon be 
issued by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Ginn & Co. have just published 7he 
Technique . Sculpture, by William Ord- 
way Partridge, whose own achievements 
render him peculiarly fitted to speak on 
such a subject. 


THE biography of David Garrick, upon 
which Mr. Joseph Knight has been aa 
gaged for some time, will be published 
very oa by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 


Eight Hours i Work, by John Rae, is 
1 


an interesting little treatise on a subject 
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with which the author has long been 
closely identified—the shortening of the 
working day. It will be published im- 
mediately by Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. EDMUND GOssE will publish a 


new volume of poems in the autumn.. 


It is now nine years since his last volume, 
Firdausi in Exile, appeared. 


Mr. THOMAS J. WISE has completed 
his monumental bibliography of the 
Pima of John Ruskin. It has been 
compiled with great care and thorough- 
ness, 


Lincoln's Grave, the poem by Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, just published by 
Stone & Kimball, was the Harvard Phi 
Beta Ka gh ore of 1893, and was read 
before the iety in Sander’s Theatre, 
Cambridge, June last. 


Dr. W. H. RUSSELL, the veteran Eng- 
lish war correspondent, has made a final 
revision of his reminiscences of the Cri- 
mean War, and the book will probably 
make its appearance within a short time. 


Mr. HALL CAINE has written, besides 
his Life of Christ, a novel called The 
Manxman, to be published in September 
by the Appletons, and a small book en- 
titled Zhe Little Man Island, written for 
the Manx people and distributed among 
them. 


THE la body of literature attributed 
to Paracelsus will be included in una- 
bridged form, and in English, in two 
volumes, to be brought out in London. 
They will bear the title Zhe Hermetic 
and Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus. 
The text from which the translation has 
been made is that of the Geneva folio of 
1658 in Latin. 


THE complete works of Geoffrey Chau- 
cer in their final edition, on which Pro- 
fessor Skeat has been for so long engaged, 
are now being issued from the Macmil- 
lan press in six volumes, all of which, it 
is hoped, will be published during the 
present year. The last volume of this 
monumental work will contain the list of 
subscribers to the complete set whose 
names have been sent to the publishers 
before the appearance of the second vol- 
ume. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have ready 
Recollections of a Virginian in the Mex:- 
can, Indian, and Civil Wars, the author 
being Gen. Dabney Herndon Maury. 


Besides these war times, the book em- 
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braces Gen. Maury’s reminiscences of 
West Point, where he knew, among other 
famous men, McClellan and Grant. 


In the memoir Prof. Bain has prefixed 
to the Philosophical Remains of his pupil, 
the late Mr. Croom Robertson, which 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to publish, 
is included an account of Robertson's 
connection with J. S. Mill and the 
women’s suffrage movement, based prin- 
cipally on letters written by Mill to Rob- 
ertson. 


ROBERT CLARKE & Co. announce /u- 
daism at the World's Parliament of Re- 
ligions, which will contain the papers 
read at the Congress in Chicago; Chron- 
icles of Cynthiana, Ky., by Lucinda Boyd; 
A Winter Rose, by Elizabeth Cherry 
Haire, being a volume of poems by the 
editor of Womankind ; and The Kingdom 
of “The White Woman," a Mexican 
sketch by Mr. M. M. Shoemaker. 


Dopp, MEAD & Co. are publishing 7he 
Issues of the Press in New York from 
1693 40 1783, by Charles R. Hildeburn, a 
handsome volume of some 500 pages, 
illustrated with two dozen fac-similes of 
title-pages, the edition being limited to 
350 copies printed from type; also, an 
English translation of Balzac’s letters to 
Mme. Hanska, lately given to the light 
in the Revue de Paris. 


A NEW work by the clever author of 
An Englishman in Paris, Mr. Albert B. 
Vandam, is quite an event in literature. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co. have just pub- 
lished one under the title M/y Paris Note- 
book. It deals chiefly with the political 
personages and social conditions of Paris 
since the war of 1870, and is said to dis- 
close startling revelations of the opinions, 
ambitions, and secrets of the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon. 


Kay & BroTuHe_ers of Philadelphia have 
just published Zhe Law of Contracts in 
Restraint of Trade, by George Stuart 
Patterson, Ph.B., LL.B.; Zhe Razlroads 
and the Commerce Clause, by Francis Cope 
Hartshorne; and The Federal Power over 
Commerce, by William Draper Lewis, 
Ph.D. 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH’S essa 
Woman Suffrage, which appeared this 
winter in his Essays on Questions of the 
Day, has been issued in pamphlet form, 
to meet the needs of the anti-suffragists, 
who find in Mr. Smith’s well-known 
conservatism a support of their views. 


on 
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The first edition of Questions of the Day 
having been exhausted, a new and 
asim revised edition will be put 
through the Macmillan press during the 
summer. 


Mr. HENRY ALTEMUS of Philadel- 
phia has purchased the right to publish 
a special edition of Mr. Coulson Kerna- 
han’s Book of Strange Sins, in addition 
to that pubiished in the United States by 
Messrs. Ward & Lock; and the New York 
World has made arrangements for the 
issue of some of the stories in its 
columns. 


D. C. HEATH & Co. are bringing outa 
History % the United States, by Prof. 
Allen C. Thomas of Haverford College, 
Pa. The book is furnished with maps 
and illustrations which are from authen- 
tic sources and which are frequently re- 
productions of contemporary prints, 


Mrs. MARY PuTNAM JACOBI has 
written a statement of the reasons for de- 
manding that the privilege of suffrage be 
given to women, and has considered ar- 
guments against the same, with special 
reference to the issues to be presented at 
the New York Constitutional Convention 
of 1894. This work will be published at 
once by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, in their 
“Questions of the Day Series,” under 
the title Common Sense applied to Woman 
Suffrage. 

For the convenience of students and 
readers posening spaces: lines of investi- 
gation, Messrs. D. Bey ater & Co. have 
prepared and printed topical lists of their 
publications, grouping under one head 
all works relating to any given subject. 
They publish also, in separate form, a 
catalogue of the large selection of their 
books made for the World's Fair Model 
Library, now on permanent exhibition in 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 


THE aes edition of Keats, upon 


which Mr. William Morris has been en- 
gaged for several months past, has just 
been issued from the Kelmscott Press. 
Mr. Morris will soon bring out an edition 
of his own romance, The Wood beyond 
the World, besides a translation from an 
old French chronicle which he calls The 
Story of the Emperor Constance. Later 
“announcements include an edition of 
Caxton’s translation of St. Jerome’s 
_ Vite Patrum, a work of which only 
one edition has ever appeared. 


PROF. CAMPBELL FRASER has just com- 
pleted his annotated edition of Locke’s 
Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, to be published by the Clarendon 
Press. Professor Fraser has been ap- 
pointed Gifford lecturer at Edinburgh for 
the academic years 1894-1896. 


A WORK dealing with Christianity and 
Socialism, called Vox Clamantium, is to 
be published by A. D. Innes & Co., Lon- 
don. Hall Caine, S. R. Crockett, Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne, Lewis Morris, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Tom Mann, and Dean 
Stubbs are among the contributors. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE has consented to 
deliver the inaugural lecture at the sum- 
mer meeting of university-extension stu- 
dents at Oxford this year, and has chosen 
for his subject “The Worth of the Study 
of Ancient Literature to Our Time.” 


G. P. PuTNAM’s SONS announce /oznt- 
metallism, a plan by which gold and 
silver together, at ratios always based on 
their relative market values, may be made 
the metallic basis of a sound and perma- 
nent currency, by Anson Phelps Stokes ; 
and The Jills of the South, a consider- 
ation of the causes hostile to the general 
prosperity of the Southern people, by 
the Rev. Charles H. Otken, of Mississippi. 


THE Century Company have just pub- 
lished anew Life of Roger Williams,“ the 
ioneer of religious liberty,” by Oscar S. 
traus, who will be remembered as the 
author of The Origin of Republican Form 
of Government in the United States ; and 
udyard Kipling’s Jungle Book, made up 
of the stories of animals which appeared 
recently in St. Nicholas and other 
papers. 
A TRANSLATION of the most celebrated 
of Poushkin’s Prose Tales has just been 
ublished by Macmillan & Co, Poush- 
in has never in America attained the 
vogue that has been his for many years 
across the water, and especially in France, 
where he ranks among the Russian 
novelists with Tolstoi and Turgenieff. 


ROBERTS Bros. publish immediately 
the American copyright edition of The 
Dancing Faun, by Florence Farr, with a 
title-page by Aubrey Beardsley; Zhe 
Wedding Garment, “a tale of the life to 
come,” by Louis Pendleton; and Poor 
Folk, a novel translated from the Russian 
of Fedor Dostorievsky by Lena Milman, 
with a critical introduction by George 
Moore. 
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THE Lothrop Publishing Company, 
which includes the former firms of D. 
Lothrop & pe megs the D. Lothrop 
Company, and the Interstate Publish- 
ing Company, announces new books by 
“Pansy,” Margaret Sidney, Julia Mag- 
ruder, Richard Malcolm Johnston, and 
other writers whose names are identified 
with the Lothrop imprint. 


A NEW book by — Ruskin, illus- 
trated by drawings of the author, is now 
being published by Macmillan & Co. It 
is called Verona, and other Leetures, and 
includes “ The Story of Arachne”; “ The 
Tortoise of AEgina”; “Candida Casa,” 
with an appendix on Saxon money; and 
“ Mending the Sieve,” with addenda on 
the foundation of Vessy The text is now 
given complete from the manuscript and 
contains much characteristic matter not 
represented in the reports of the lectures. 


IT is not surprising that 7he Razders 
has gone already into its third edition, 
for it is recognized on every side as one 
of the most stirring romances of the day. 
Numerous biographical notices have ap- 
peared of its author, and the country 
about Galloway bids fair to be as closely 
identified with Mr. Crockett’s name as 
Devon is with Mr. Blackmore’s. 


Mr. CHARLES BooTu’s book on The 
Aged Poor in England and Wales, based 
on inquiries some of the results of which 
have already been communicated to the 
Statistical Society, is just ready. It has 
been published by Macmillan & Co., as 
will also be A Constitutional History of 
the House of Lords, from original sources, 
by Mr. Luke Owen Pike of the Public 

ecord Office. 


THE first volume of Grimm's Fairy 


Tales as edited by Sara E. Wiltse has 
just been issued Ginn & Co. The 
stories have been chosen and arranged 
with a view to the moral inculcated ; 
such elements as the cruel stepmother 
and the successful trickster having been 
completely eliminated. 


Proressor Henry A. BEERS of Yale 
has just published with Henry Holt & 
Co. a volume of stories, called 4 Sué- 
urban Pastoral, which deal chiefly with 
modern American life in small towns. 
Several of them have already appeared 
in the magazines, where they made a 
most favorable impression. 


Ginn & Co. announce a work on 
The Inflections and Syntax of Malory’s 
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Morte @ Arthur, by Charles Sears Bald- 
win, Tutor in Rhetoric at Columbia Col- 
lege and Instructor in English Literat- 
ure at Barnard College. The Morte 
@' Arthur was selected as the type of the 
transitional period between Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, and of the progress of Mid- 
dle English toward Modern English. 


THE twelfth edition of Mr. T. M. 
Clark’s work on Buslding Superintend- 
ence has just been issued by Macmillan 
& Co.,to whom the book was transferred 
by its former publishers. Mr. Clark, who 
is a Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, has given in it a very prac- 
tical manual for young architects, stu- 
dents, and others interested in building 
operations as carried on at the present 
day. Architect, Owner, and Builder be- 
Sore the Law, by the same author, will be 
ready very shortly. 


Two new text-books were published 
in May by Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn : 
Elementary Composition and Rhetoric, 
by William Edward Mead, Ph.D. (Leip- 
sic), Professor of the English Language 
in Wesleyan University and, a thor- 
oughly revised edition of The Elements 
of Geometry, by Professor Webster Wells 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Kipp’s Soctal Evolution, which has 
been received everywhere with the most 
favorable comments, will soon be issued 
in a second and cheaper, crown octavo 
edition, in which a new preface forms a 
leading feature, and in which a certain 
number of minor changes have been 
made by the author with reference to 
criticisms which have appeared in regard 
to the book. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ publications for 
May include Carlotta's Intended, and 
other Tales, by Ruth McEnery Stuart, the 
popular author and reader; Literary 
and Social Silhouettes, by Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen; A Traveler from Altruria, Mr. 
Howells’s latest work, which has attracted 
much attention during its progress as a 
serial in The Cosmopolitan; From the 
Easy Chair, the third series of Mr. 
George William Curtis's delightful es- 
says; and Zhe Potter’s Thumb, a new 
Anglo-Indian story by Flora Annie Steel. 


Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES is re- 
ported to have said in a recent conver- 
sation, apropos of his autobiography: 
“T work at the memoirs an hour or two 
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each day, and am making satisfactory 

rogress. That is, I have about one 
fralf completed of all I shall write. Then 
I shall place the manuscript in the hands 
of my publishers, and they will keep it 
in their safe until I shall have passed 
away. My belief has always been that a 
man’s memoirs should be distinctly post- 
humous, and I shall carry out that belief 
in my own case.” 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. are to 
publish immediatel 
To-day, a novel by Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan); Cleopatra, an 
Egyptian romance by Dr. Georg Ebers; 
Mary Fenwick's Daughter, a novel by 
Beatrice bp eee: General Washington, 
by General Bradley T. Johnson, a new vol- 
ume in the Great Commanders Series; 
and Climbing and or in the Kara- 
koram Himalayas, Dr. William Martin 
Conway’s eagerly awaited book, which is 
said to be the most important work on 
mountain climbing since Whymper’s first 
book on the Andes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have just 
imported The Letters of Franz Liszt, col- 
lected and edited by La Mara and trans- 
lated by Constance Bache—the work 
containing more than 650 interesting 
letters and two portraits, and issued in 
two volumes; Among the Moors, notes 
and sketches of an artist, by G. Mont- 
bard, profusely illustrated; and Dante 
G. Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelite Move- 
ment, by Mrs. J. W. Wood, with eight 
photogravure reproductions of Rossetti’s 
paintings. They will issue shortly Sa/em 
Kittredge, and other Stories, by Bliss 
Perry, and The Navigator's Pocket-book, 
by Capt. Howard Patterson. 


LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA, the daugh- 
ter of the famous painter, has in press a 
novel which she calls The Wings of Ica- 
rus,—an exceedingly happy title in its 
suggestion of the general purport of the 
book. A critic who has read the advance- 
sheets says: “If only as the study of a 
woman, the book would prove of no little 
interest ; for though the deeper problems 
of the day are dealt with from a tho- 
roughly modern point of view, the entire 
subject is treated through the medium of 
a girlish passionate nature, with an inevi- 
table exaltation of love as the supreme 
force of the universe.” 


Duprat & Co. publish this month 
Crazy Book-collecting, or Bibliomania, 
“showing the great folly of collecting 
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rare and curious books, first editions, 
unique and large-paper copies in costly 
bindings, etc.,” by Bollioud Mermet, sec- 
retary to the Academy of Lyons, first 
published anonymously in 1761, and 
“now done into English and republished 
for the perusal and delectation of the 
members of the Grolier Club of New 
York et amicorum.” A member of the 
club has furnished an introduction to 
this literary curiosity. 


THE literary ventures of the firm of 
Stone & Kimball are of undoubted 
interest to the public, not only because 
they are the work of two Harvard under- 
graduates. who personally manage even 
the details connected with their publica- 
tion, but also because they are of a 
standard of excellence only too rare in 
this day of hurried book-making. The 
Chap-book, the semi-monthly paper 
issued by this firm, is a quaint little pro- 
duction, filled with a charm and interest 
that are aroused as much by its perfec- 
tion of paper and letter-press as by its 
subject-matter. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. published 
on May 26 The Silva of North America, 
by Charles Sprague Sargent of Harvard 
University ; a large-paper edition of the 
Familiar Letters of Henry D. Thoreau, 
edited by F. B. Sanborn; Zhe Christian 
Ministry, by Theodore C. Pease, a late 
Professor in Andover Theological Semi- 
a My Summer in a Mormon Village, 
by Florence A. Merriam ; Hes Vanished 
Star, by Charles Egbert Craddock ; 
Claudia, a novel by Frances Courtenay 
Baylor, and 7wo Strings to his Bow, by 
Walter Mitchell. 


A Laboratory Manual and Principles 
of Chemistry for Beginners, by Geo. M. 

ichardson, Ph. D., Associate Professor 
of Chemistry in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, will shortly be issued 
from the press of Macmillan & Co. The 
Manual, which contains directions for 
over two hundred experiments, is char- 
acterized by the large number of simple 
quantitative experiments introduced, 
and by the thorough study of a few ele- 
ments and their compounds. The sec- 
ond portion of the book consists of a 
general discussion, based upon the facts 
learned in the laboratory, in which the 
general principles and important theories 
of chemistry are fully developed. 


JosEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, Boston, 
announce a somewhat unique little 
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volume of collected verse, entitled Pipe 


and Pouch, the Smoker's Own Book of 


Poetry. They announce, also, a fully 
illustrated volume of travel sketches, 
called Little Journeys Abroad, by Mary 
Bowers Warren, pe awork on Switzer- 
land, by W. D. McCrackan, the author of 
The Rise of the Swiss Republic. Itwill be 
published in two volumes, the first deal- 
ing with the portions of Switzerland 
where the French and Italian languages 
are spoken, and the second with the 
German-speaking cantons. 


AN attractive little book soon to be 
ublished by Macmillan & Co. is a col- 
ection of Children’s Singing Games edi- 

ted by Alice B. Gomme and pictured in 
black and white by Winifred Smith. The 
games are carefully selected from the 
best and brightest versions with a view 
toward representing various types; and 
the traditional ways of playing them, to- 
gether with the tunes to which they are 
sung, are also included. Brief notes 
touch on many points of antiquarian in- 
terest presented by these survivals of a 
past age and preserved, thanks to the 
imitative instinct and inveterate conser- 
vatism of childhood. The designs are 
characterized by humor and spirit and 
are full of decorative charm. 


IT is not a biography of Ezra Cornell, 
but a history of Cornell University, that 
Prof. W. T. Hewett has in preparation. 
Besides giving the essential facts regard- 
ing the foundation of the university and 
its twenty-five years of existence, the 
book will contain an account of the na- 
tional legislation respecting the land 
grant, based on original documents never 
before published, with a history of the 
State legislation, an account of the life 
and services of Ezra Cornell in connec- 
tion with his management of the land 
grant, and biographical sketches of the 
most prominent benefactors of the uni- 
versity. It will also contain chapters on 
student life, the literary and secret socie- 
ties, athletics, the university library, and 
a history of the separate departments, 
Much manuscript material never before 
used has been placed at Prof. Hewett’s 
disposal. The book will probably be 
ready for subscribers during the summer. 


A History of the English Language, by 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, A.M., Ph.D., As- 


sistant Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Philology in Cornell University, is 
now in course of publication by Mac- 
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millan & Co. The book aims to pre- 
sent the subject in such a way as to 
represent the great advance in English 

hilological study made in recent years. 

t contains an introduction upon the re- 
lation of English to the other Indo- 
European languages, and a_ general 
sketch of the English language during 
the old, middle, and modern periods. 
This is followed by an historical sketch 
of the vocabulary, first of the native ele- 
ment, and second of the foreign additions, 
giving the general character of the latter 
and their relation to the native speech. 
A second part deals with the history of 
the English word and the canons of ° fom 
lish etymology. It includes chapters on 
the history of English sounds and on the 
changes due to analogy. The remaining 
part of the book is given to the history 
of English inflections, explaining the 
principal inflectional changes in nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, verbs, and parti- 
cles. The book is intended to meet the 
wants of teachers of English, and of 
classes in colleges and advanced second- 
ary schools. 

THE comic weeklies are united in at 
least their expressions of admiration for 
Katharine Lauderdale, It was only a 
few weeks ago that Life gave the book 
a most glowing paragraph, and now, from 
across the water, comes the opinion of 
that most engaging personage, “ Baron 
de Book-worms” of Punch, who avers 
that there is not a tedious page or para- 
graph in it. ‘“‘I may be right or I may 
be wrong,’ quoth the Baron; ‘ but, being 
in a sporting mood, I am prepared to 
back my opinion of the high merits of 
Marion Crawford's Katharine Lauderdale 
from the MACMILLAN stables, and I feel 
pretty confident tnat she will take a deal 
of beating by any other novel of her size 
and weight.’ Excellent as are most of 
Marion Crawford’s works,” continues 
Punch, “by reason of their well-sustained 
interest, their dramatic situations, and 
their carefully drawn characters, yet 
hitherto nearly all of them have been 
localised in Italy, and the dramatis per- 
son@ consists of types unfamiliar to the 
majority of English readers. But here 
in the story of Katharine Lauderdale we 
are at home among our English-speak- 
ing American cousins, whose more or less 
English habits and manners our untrav- 
elled countrymen can understand. The 
story of Katharine Lauderdale, so far as 
Marion Crawford has narrated it in these 
volumes, is admirable in its simple pa- 
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thos, its unforced humour, and, above all, 
in its truth to human nature” 


A Dictionary of Chemical Solubilities, 
by Professor Arthur M. Comey, will 
soon be published by Macmillan & Co. 
The book contains the complete data 
relative to the solubility of all chemical 
substances, including tables of the spe- 
cific gravity of solutions, etc. These have 
been collected from the original sources 
in the periodical literature of chemistry 
in America, England, France, Germany, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and other 
countries, unusual facilities of access to 
which have been afforded Dr. Comey 
by the large libraries at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the various scientific institu- 
tions in Boston. The large mass of 
matter has been compiled and arranged 
in a very compact form, so as to make 
the book easy of reference and at the 
same time to give a complete résumé 
of the whole subject. The book is one 
for which there is a great demand among 
chemists, as the data which it contains 
are now scattered through many thou- 
sand pages of periodical literature in 
many languages, and are thus peculiarly 
unavailable. This is the only work in 
any language, that covers this subject, 
excepting Professor Storer’s Dictionary 
published in 1864, for which there is 
still a great demand although it is now 
long out of print and practically value- 
less for present use on account of the 
phenomenal growth of chemical research 
during the last quarter of a century. 
The book will! be issued in two volumes. 
The first volume, which is confined to 
the Inorganic compounds, is now in 
press, and the Organic volume is in ac- 
tive preparation. 


THE announcements of the Cambridge 
University Press include a 7reatise on 
the Steam Engine and other Heat Engines, 
by Professor Ewing; the seventh volume 
of the edition of Professor Cayley’s col- 
lected papers, and the first volume of the 
collected papers of the late Professor 
Adams. Anelementary 7reatise on Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism, by Professor J. J. 
Thomson, is in the press, as is a new edi- 
tion of Professor Lamb’s Hydrodynamics, 
largely re-written and extended. Anele- 
mentary treatise on Hydrostatics, by Mr. 
John Greaves, has just appeared, and a 
Key to Mr. C. Smith's Arithmetic is nearl 
ready. The completion of Mr. H. M. 
Taylor’s Euclid is also announced, and it 
will be published in August. The Press 


also announce an edition of the Syriac 
Gospels, transcribed by the late Professor 
Bensly, Mr. J. R. Harris, and Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt from the Manuscript discovered 
on Mount Sinai by Mrs. S. S. Lewis; a 
series under the title of Studia Sinaitica, 
including a Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. 
in the Convent of St. Catharine on Mount 
Sinai, compiled by Mrs. S. S. Lewis; an 
Arabic version of certain of the Epistles 
from a MS. in the same convent, and a 
Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the same 
convent, both edited by Mrs. Gibson; and 
a tract of Plutarch, the Syriac text edited 
from a Mount Sinai MS., by Dr. Nestle; 
a Grammar of the Modern Egyptian Ara- 
bic, by Vollers, translated by Mr. Burkitt: 
the first volume of the translation from 
the Pali of the Jataka is also in the press. 
There will be published immediately the 
text of Homer's //zad, edited by Mr. 
Arthur Platt in accordance with modern 
criticism; the LZiectra, edited by Dr. 
Jebb; the Wasfs, edited by Mr. Graves; 
the Hecuba, edited by Mr. Hadley; and 
the 24th book of the J/ad, edited by 
Mr. Edwards: editions of the Pro M:z- 
lone, by Dr. Reid; the Agricola and 
Germania, by Mr. Stephenson; the 
Asinaria of Plautus, by Mr. J. H. 
Gray, and of Ceasar de Bello Civilz, Lib. 
III, by Mr. Peskett, are nearly ready. The 
third and concluding volume of Dr. 
Swete’s edition of the Septuagint, and 
an edition of Origen’s Commentaries on 
St. John, by Mr. A. E. Brooke, are also 
announced. The next publication in the - 
“ Series of Texts and Studies”’ will be the 
Rules of Tycontus, by Mr. Burkitt. The 
Press will shortly issue a pocket edition 
on India paper of Scrivener’s Smaller 
Greek Testament with the Revisers’ 
readings. Guizot’s Déscours sur la Révo- 
lution d’ Angleterre has been edited by 
Mr. Eve, and editions of Le M¢santhrope, 
by Mr. Braunholtz, and of Schiller’s 
Lager and Piccolomini, by Mr. Breul, 
will be ready very shortly. Mr. A. J. 
Wyatt's edition of the Old English Zay 
of Beowulf is just ready, as is the new 
volume of Mr. Verity’s Paradise Lost, 
containing Books III and IV of that 
poem. The Syndics of the Press have 
just issued a volume on Ancient Ships, 
by Mr. Cecil Torr, and announce a 
volume of essays on /nternational Law, 
by Professor Westlake; a dissertation 
(Prince Consort Prize) on Thomas of 
London, by Mr. L. B. Radford; the sec- 
ond volume of Dr. Creighton’s Héstory of 
Epidemics,and a new volume of the 
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Royal Society’s Catalogue. In the series 
of Cambridge Natural Science Manuals 
Mr. Glazebrook’s volumes on Light and 
Heat, recently published, will be followed 
| }Soagren fle. the same writer on Me- 
chanics and Hydrostatics, and on Electric- 
tty and Magnetism, and by Messrs. Dar- 
win and Acton’s Phystology of Plants. 


THE first two volumes of the Columbia 
University Biological Sertes will be pub- 
lished in August by Macmillan & Co. 
This series is founded upon a course of 
popular university lectures given during 
the winter of 1892-93, in connection with 
the opening of the new department of 
Animal Biology in Columbia College. 
The lectures were in a measure consec- 
utive in character, illustrating phases in 
the discovery and application of the 
theory of Evolution. Thus the first 
course outlined the development of the 
Descent theory ; the second, the applica- 
tion of this theory to the problem of the 
ancestry to the Vertebrates, largely based 
upon embryological data; the third, the 
application of the Descent theory to the 
interpretation of the structure and phi- 
logeny of the Fishes or lowest Verte- 
brates, chiefly based upon comparative 
anatomy ; the fourth, upon the problems 
of individual development and Inherit- 
ance, chiefly based upon the structure 
and functions of the cell. Since their 
original delivery the lectures have been 
carefully rewritten and illustrated so as 
to adapt them to the use of college 
and university students and of general 
readers. 

The series is under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, Sc.D. Princeton, Da Costa Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Columbia College, 
and he himself will supply the opening 
volume, which bears the title From the 
Greeks to Darwin. It is an outline of 
the development from the earliest times 
of the idea of the origin of life by evolu- 
tion. It brings together in a continuous 
treatment the progress of this idea from 
the Greek philosopher Thales (640 B.C.) 
to Darwin and Wallace. It is based 
partly upon critical studies of the original 
authorities, partly upon the studies of 
Zeller, Perrier, Quatrefages, Martin, and 
other writers which are less known to 
English readers. This history differs 
from the outlines which have been pre- 
viously published, in attempting to estab- 


lish a complete continuity of thought in 
the ten of the various elements in the 
Evolution idea, and especially in the more 
critical and exact study of the pre-Dar- 
winian writers, such as Buffon, Goethe, 
Erasmus Darwin, Treviranus, Lamarck, 
and St. Hilaire, about whose actual share 
in the establishment of the Evolution 
theory vague ideas are still current. In 
the opening chapter the elements and 
environment of the Evolution idea are 
discussed, and in the second chapter the 
remarkable parallelism between the 
growth of this idea in Greece and in 
modern times is pointed out, In the 
succeeding chapters the various periods 
of European thought on the subject are 
covered, concluding with the first half of 
the present century, especially with the 
development of the Evolution idea in the 
mind of Darwin. 

The second volume is on Amphioxus 
and the Ancestry of the Vertebrates, and 
is by Mr. Arthur Willey, B.Sc. Lond., 
Tutor in Biology, Columbia College, 
Balfour Student, Cambridge University. 
The purpose of this volume is to con- 
sider the problem of the ancestry of the 
Vertebrates from the standpoint of the 
anatomy and development of Amphioxus 
and other members of the group Proto- 
chordata. The work opens with an In- 
troduction in which is given a brief 
historical sketch of the speculations of 
the celebrated anatomists and embry- 
ologists, from Etienne Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire down to our own day, upon this 
problem. The remainder of the first and 
the whole of the second chapter are de- 
voted to a detailed account of the anat- 
omy of Amphioxus as compared with 
that of higher Vertebrates. The third 
chapter deals with the embryonic and 
larval development of Amphioxus, while 
the fourth deals more briefly with the 
anatomy, embryology, and relationships 
of the Ascidians; then the other allied 
forms, Balanoglossus, Cephalodiscus, 
are briefly described. The work con- 
cludes with a series of brief discussions 
touching the problem proposed in the 
Introduction, in which it is attempted 
to define certain general principles of 
Evolution by which the descent of the 
Vertebrates from Invertebrate ancestors 
may be supposed to have taken place. 
The work contains an extensive bibli- 
ography, full notes, and 135 illustra- 
tions, 
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Criticisms om Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers, selected from the ‘‘ Spectator.” 
By Richard Holt Hutton. In two volumes, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Richard Holt Hutton. who for many 
years has been the responsible editor of the 
Spectator, and who is one of the ripest jour- 
nalists in England, has been induced to 
gather his literary contributions to the Spec- 
tator, so far as they represent leading re- 
views and estimates of prominent men, into 
two handy volumes, are unique in the 
point of personal “diidem. They have 
nothing of the stock character which is often 
developed in the conventional reviewer. 
Every page breathes the thoughts and con- 
victions of a thinker who works out his own 
conclusions, and who has singular power to 
express his thoughts. These volumes at once 
take rank among the most valuable works of 
criticism of our generation. There are but 
two other writers of the same rank among 
the recent critical writers in England. The 
late Matthew Arnold and the late Dean 
Church, each widely different from the other 
in gifts and in the way of using them, were 
Mr. Hutton’s rivals in the field of serious 
and critical writing, but neither of them 
could have occupied the chair which has been 
held by him. On the exclusively literary 
side each might have been his rival, but Mr. 
Hutton brings to his task a combination of 
gifts which no other English writer possesses. 
He not only passes a just criticism upon the 
central idea of the book under review, select- 
ing a point here and there for criticism, but 
his writing is always a contribution of his 
own upon the subject in hand. He is 
thoughtful and philosophical, and has some- 
thing fresh to say upon every subject which 
is discussed. He is less given to mannerisms 
than Mr. Arnold was, and less finished and 
elegant than Dean Church was in style, but 
there is a grasp of thought in his writing 
which commands attention and shows that 
his judgment is sound and inclusive; nothing 
hasty, but abiding and thorough. 

Nothing shows in this collection of detached 
essays more thoroughly his peculiar gifts than 
the estimates which are printed here and 
there of the life-work of men like Carlyle, 
Emerson, Poe, Matthew Arnold, M. Renan, 
Dr. Martineau, F. D. Maurice, Walter 
Bagehot, Charles Darwin, Dean Stanley, 
W. R. Gregg, William George Ward, Dean 
Church, Cardinal Newman, Bishop Thirl- 
wall and Archbishop Magee. These are 
summaries of the position, the life-work, and 
the achievement of the great men of the last 
twenty-five years, and they are estimates that 
will stand as abiding judgments on their 
character. They are not eulogies, not harsh 


criticism, but rather interpretations to our 
own generation of what some of its great 
leaders did for it. The whole of Carlyle’s 
career is summed up in the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Carlyle was far the greatest inter- 
preter our literature has ever had of the in- 
finite forces working through society, of that 
vast, dim background of social beliefs, un- 
beliefs, enthusiasms, sentimentalities, super- 
stitions, hopes, fears, and trusts which go to 
make up either the strong cement or the de- 
structive lava-stream of national life, and to 
image forth some of the genuine features of 
the retributive province of history.” Again, 
he says of the same writer: “‘ He was really 
great in imagination—very great in insight 
into the more expressive side of human 
character—great in Scotch humor, though 
utterly unable to appreciate the lighter kinds 
of true humor, like Lamb’s—and very great, 
too, in industry, quite indefatigable in small 
painstaking, whenever he thought that the 
task to which he had devoted himself was 
worthy of it.” Again, the judgment is that 
‘there was something of the historical Don 
Quixote about Carlyle; he tilted at wind- 
mills, and he did not know that he was tilting 
at windmills. . . . He never adequately en- 
tered into the power of tradition. He judged 
of human life as if will and emotion were all 
in all.” No one will deny that this is a fair 
estimate of Carlyle. 

All Americans will turn to his estimate of 
Emerson. He says: ‘‘ There is something 
far more royal and certain in Emerson’s in- 
sight than in all the humorous brilliance of 
Carlyle. Still, if | were to compare the two 
as transcendental thinkers, I should not 
hesitate to declare Carlyle much the greater 
of the two. Emerson seems to me so little 
secure of his ground in uttering his transcen- 
dentalisms—Carlyle never so secure.” Again 
he says: ‘‘ Emerson lived ina pale moonlit 
world of ideality, in which there was little 
that was adapted to tame the fierce passions 
and appease the agonizing remorse of or- 
dinary human nature. He was a voice to the 
pure intellect and the more fastidious con- 
science of men, not a power of salvation for 
their wretchedness. But his gnomic wisdom 
will live long, and startle many generations 
with its clear, high, thrilling note.” For 
Longfellow he has a very just appreciation. 
‘“‘To my mind,” he says, ‘‘ ‘ Hiawatha’ is 
by far the most original of his poems, because 
the happy nature-myths which best expressed 
the religious genius of the American Indians 
appealed to what was deepest in himself, and 
found an exquisitely simple and harmonious 
utterance in the liquid accents of his child- 
like and yet not unstately verse. His matee 
rial in ‘ Hiawatha’ was so fresh and poetical 
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in itself, as well as so admirably suited to 
his genius, that in his mind it assumed its 
most natural form, and flowed into a series 
of chants of childlike dignity and inimitable 
grace.” He holds that ‘‘ Longfellow was 
not only a poet, but a poet whom the critics 
will appreciate better the more they turn 
their attention away from the pieces which, 
by a sort of trick of sentimental metaphor, 
have caught hold of the ear of the public, to 
those which are less showy and more rest- 
ful.” In the estimate of Matthew Arnold he 
remarks: ‘‘ The very qualities which made 
him a most sure critic of poets who, to use 
his own phrase, attempted the highest criti- 
cism of life, made him an uncertain critic of 
poets who attempted something altogether 
different—the composition of a fantasia of 
which the only test was its delightfulness to 
the ear that heard it... . Matthew Arnold 
as a critic has rendered us all his debtors, not 
only by the substance of his criticisms, but by 
their style. . . . He has celebrated duly the 
grand style of Milton, and he has done some- 
thing to give to his own literary judgments 
that air of sincerity, confidence, and clear au- 
thority which give to true criticisms almost 
all their charm and half their finality.” One 
of the remarkable critical papers in this 
volume is in review of Mozley’s University 
Sermons. The tone of his comment upon 
these discourses is infinitely fine, and shows 
the moral quality of insight. It appears 
again ina brief notice of Canon Scott Hol- 
land’s sermons. 

In the second volume the first important 
article is the estimate of Dr. Martineau, 
which is as remarkable as it is just. Here is 
a writer whose genius is exactly in the line of 
Mr. Hutton’s own thought. This is his 
greeting to Dr. Martineau’s Zypfes of 
Ethical Theory: “1 doubt whether another 
book on ethics so original as this has been 
published since Bishop Butler published his 
Three Sermons on Human Nature, and 
certainly to my knowledge no book has ever 
been published in the English language indi- 
cating the same deep study of the history of 
ethics, the same brilliant and keen insight 
into the turning points of ethical problems, 
and the same large command of philosoph- 
ical method.” He further says: “It is not 
not at all as a mere moralist that Dr. Marti- 
neau writes. He writes rather as a philo- 
sophical thinker of the first order, one of the 
very highest order of those who have dealt 
with this class of subjects in the modern 
world, and yet as one who sees in the ques- 
tion whether there is or is not a true law of 
moral obligation the test question of all phi- 
losophy—the question on which depends the 
resolution of the further and deeper doubt 
whether the human intellect be a fertile 
source of more or less inadequately veiled 
illusions, or an organ for the apprehension 
of genuine truth.” For the late F. D. Maurice 





he had an admiration that reached the point 
of enthusiasm, and his estimate of the critical 
biography of Maurice is the severe yet kindly 
judgment of a most intimate friend. He 
thus commends the work: ‘It is Col. 
Maurice’s great merit that he conceals noth- 
ing. He weaves together with great art, and 
in a passion that must have cost continuous 
labor carried on through a very great portion 
of the twelve years since his father’s death, 
passages of Maurice’s letters revealing his 
thoughts and hopes as to all the main events 
of his life, inward and outward, and inter- 
preting them, when they need an interpre- 
tation, by the light of his own deep insight 
into his father’s works and his own profound 
reverence for his father’s character.” In esti- 
mating the late Walter Bagehot he says: 
‘*He had what Dr. Newman has called ‘ intele 
lectual detachment’ in as high a degree prob- 
ably as any man of his generation, so high 
that he sometimes found it all but impossible 
to understand the force of the ordinary cur- 
rents of feeling around him, and consequently 
at times allowed too much and at times also 
too little for those external influences of 
which he rather guessed than gauged the 
strength.” Dean Stanley was one to whom 
Mr. Hutton stood in close sympathy and in 
warm appreciation. He says : ‘‘ Dean Stanley 
had not much, I think, naturally of the in- 
stinct of battle in him. Few men of such 
large, vital sympathies as his and such small 
power of caring for abstract principles are 
natural warriors. But Dr. Arnold, who had 
far less in him than his pupil of the impulse 
to take history as he found it, and far more 
of the character of a champion of abstract 
principles, made more or less of a combatant 
of all those who received his influence in full, 
and in Dr. Stanley that influence had the 
result of making him a most gallant champion 
of every form of liberty in the church, ex- 
cepting only liberty to ritualize.” 
Penetrating as these criticisms are, their 
force and truthfulness are impressive and 
abiding. Concerning the late Charles Darwin, 
he says: ‘‘ What Mr. Darwin does not seem 
to me to have treated with anything like the 
subtlety and depth with which he investigated 
the laws of organic change is the psychology 
of human nature, though even here he had 
Sagacity enough to put his finger on the right 
spot, though he failed to enter into the moral 
phenomena which, he rightly held, contain 
the essence of the problem.” It was to be 
expected that the late Dean Church would be 
warmly appreciated by Mr. Hutton, and the 
following passage from his éloge on him is 
truth to the core: ‘* Had the family remained 
Quakers, the dean might, indeed, have been 
almost a Quietist, so averse to anything like 
fume and fret of the world were his tempera- 
ment and his deliberate choice. At the same 
time, he was a strong man, singularly tena- 
cious when he had once made up his mind, 
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and endowed with the great gift of knowing 
when he had the data for making up his mind, 
and when he had not. He was, T think, the 
strongest man among the intellectual section 
with which he usually acted, and it was the 
spiritual clearness and depth, as well as the 
singular humility of his character, that gave 
him his strength.” The gem of all these 
estimates is the one devoted to Cardinal 
Newman, and in the following sentences he 
reaches down to the depth of his intellectual 
and spiritual life : ‘‘ Never was there a bolder 
appeal than his to the craving of the heart 
for a great example, never was there a more 
delicate mixture of reason and imagination in 
stirring up the heart to great resolves. His 
practical sermons illustrated in the most 
powerful way what the university sermons 
philosophically analyzed and justified. He 
was much more than a great thinker—a great 
thinker who could wield that ‘zigzag light- 
ning of the brain’ which presses home the 
thought it gauges and measures.” In esti- 
mating Bishop Thirlwall, he says: ‘‘ There 
was an habitual desire to catch the judicial 
view even of faith and ecclesiastical history, 
a desire which is as rare in English bishops as 
it should be useful to the English episcopate 
when, in exceptional cases, itis found. His 
was not the mind to lead men to believe, but 
to warn them against undue belief or undue 
doubt.” 

Mr. Hutton is at his best in these summary 
judgments passed upon his contemporaries, 
and they give these two volumes a high sig- 
nificance and a precious character. Like 
Matthew Arnold’s essays on the great charac- 
ters of the past, they stand out upon the 
printed page by such notes of distinction that 
they are at once accepted as great work. 
Mr. Hutton does not ride any hobbies in these 
short articles, but puts the gist of his own 
thinking into his criticisms, and never writes 
except to present as briefly as possible his 
own sincere judgment upon contemporary 
thoughts and thinkers, The value of these 
criticisms is that they are the honest critical 
judgments of a great interpreter of literature 
and of thought, who has subordinated his per- 
sonality to the work of influential journalism, 
and who has guided the critical development 
of English thought in something of the same 
sense in which the late George Ripley guided 
American critical thought for a quarter of a 
century. His place has been unique as a 
man of letters. He has again and again pub- 
lished volumes of critical judgments on lead- 
ing authors, and it is as a critic rather than as 
an original writer that he is best known. 
These volumes bring us very close to him, 
and they will be valued not more by thought- 
ful people in England and America, who 
desire to compare his judgments with their 
own, than by the large number of younger 
persons in the progressive steps of education, 
who desire to become acquainted at the hands 


of a competent critic with the great writers 
and teachers of our own time. 

If the files of the Spectator were consulted 
for another purpose, it would be found that a 
large number of the ethical essays in that 
journal are from Mr. Hutton’s pen, and it 
would be an admirable gift to the public if 
he could be induced to bring together these 
papers in a form similar to that of the literary 
papers here noticed.— 7he Boston Herald. 


Socialism and Social Reform, By Richard T. 
Ely, Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
= of Wisconsin. (T. Y. Crowell & 

0.) 

Sensible people, social or unsocial, are 
looking eagerly for a peaceful and orderly 
settlement of the present anarchistic disorder 
and unrest. Industrial peace is the demand 
of the hour. Unfortunately the air is rent 
by the din of a thousand conflicting replies 
to this demand, and it is small wonder that 
even sensible people are confused and well- 
nigh despairing. The propositions of Plutus 
on the one hand and of Demos on the other 
are suggestive of nothing so much as the 
attitude of Patrick O’Dowd at Donnybrook 
fair. ‘I'll have peace,” vowed Pat, “if I 
have to break every head within reach of me 
shillalah!” Not in America alone, but 
throughout Christendom, civilization is ap- 
proaching the most tremendous crisis in the 
world’s history—tremendous in its possibil- 
ities for good or evil. And whether the pos- 
sibilities we shall realize are to be mostly 
good or mostly evil depends beyond all else 
on our treatment of the economic problems 
of the hour. But the task of preparation to 
meet the crisis is made more and more diffi- 
cult and dangerous by the tendency of men 
to lose their heads and become iodamed by 
appeals to passion and prejudice in discuss- 
ing questions which particularly require calm 
and intelligent thought and cool reasoning. 

On this account alone a forthcoming book 
by Dr. Richard T. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin will have more than ordinary 
timeliness and interest. The book is called 
Socialism and Social Reform, and it is to be 
published June 2d by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Having been privileged to examine the 
proof-sheets, the 7imes is able to present to 
its readers, in anticipation of its actual ap- 
pearance, some indication of its character 
and contents. 

As the book is written by a scholar and 
one who, although not yet old, has already 
won his spurs in the field of political econ- 
omy, it is characterized by careful thought 
and thorough investigation. But it must be 
said that there is nothing of the pedant in 
Dr. Ely’s style. His facts, his reasonings, 
and his conclusions are presented in language 
characterized by ease, simplicity, and clear- 
ness, and he is evidently master of the art of: 
capturing the attention of the reader without 
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sacrifice of dignity. Every chapter of the 
book is as full of facts as an egg is of meat, 
but they are always vital facts and presented 
in such vital connection that they make de- 
cidedly interesting reading. 

It is refreshing to say that in its pages is 
found no ‘‘ clarion call,” no *‘ bugle blast ”’— 
that is to say, no hysterics. Despite this 
fact, or rather because of it, one rises from a 
reading of the proofs impressed with the 
thought that the book ought to command a 
large measure of popular attention and to 
exert a wholesome influence on current eco- 
nomic thought and activity. Its appeal is to 
the sober judgment of just and reasoning 
men and women. Even those readers who 
may be furthest from agreeing with Dr. Ely’s 
views—and there will be many such among 
socialists as among anti-socialists—will not 
fail to respect his evident sincerity and his 
admirable temper, and to thank him for the 
rich mine of valuable information and sug- 
gestion which his painstaking industry has 
made available. 

Many people will be surprised to learn 
from this book that socialism has already 
become the most remarkable movement of 
modern times, comparable in the rapidity of 
its growth only with the spread of Christianity 
in the first three centuries of our era. But 
socialism has probably gained more adherents 
in the last thirty years than did Christianity 
in its first 300. Since the founding of the 


German empire, 1871, the party embodying 
this ‘‘economic philosophy of the suffering 


classes” has grown from a cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand to overshadowing propor- 
tions. Casting 1,800,000 votes in Germany 
last year, and about half as many in France, 
the socialists have taken the leading place in 
the national legislatures of both countries. 
They virtually control the municipal govern- 
ments of London and Paris; their political 
programme has been adopted by the British 
Trades Congress, and this action was practi- 
cally indorsed by the American Federation 
of Labor at its convention last December in 
Chicago. Each of these organizations may 
be said to represent about 1,000,000 voters, 
The socialist labor party, the nationalists. 
and, in great degree, the populists, furnish 
further evidence of the spread of socialistic 
influence. Socialism, therefore, cannot be 
ignored. Its progress im the past, its present 
power, and its possibilities of still further 
growth give it an importance which it would 
be blind to deny, and which entitles it to seri- 
ous examination and discussion. Yet how 
absurdly vague or distorted is the average 
conception of what socialism means ! 
Whether socialism is a good thing or a bad 
thing it is desirable on every account that it 
should be rightly understood and appreciated. 
With the appearance of Dr. Ely’s book there 
will be no further excuse for ignorance or 
misapprehension concerning it. Here for 


the first time the public is presented with a 
full and accurate account of socialism as it is 
—its nature, its philosophy, its history, and 
its literature, with a lucid analysis of its 
strength and its weaknesses—from the stand- 
point of one who is neither advocate nor op- 
ponent, but is an impartial and unprejudiced 
investigator. Nothing is extenuated and 
naught set down in malice. 

The author does not hesitate to pay a just 
tribute to the services rendered by socialists 
in calling attention to the more flagrant evils 
that have grown up under the competitive 
system. He commends their high ethical 
ideas and acknowledges the value and im- 
portance of Karl Marx’s masterly analysis of 
capitalistic production and distribution. At 
the same time he subjects the claims and 
proposals of socialism to the keen criticism 
to be expected from one who, being conser- 
vative by nature, is strongly opposed to any- 
thing like a sweeping change in the existing 
social order as impracticable, and who favors 
the development of present institutions along 
certain lines ordinarily considered socialistic, 
but which he asserts to be really conservative 
and, therefore, practical. 

Glancing but briefly at the utopian schemes 
of Owen, Fourier, Saint-Simon, and their 
followers, the author points out that modern 
socialism is a natural outgrowth of the in- 
dustrial revolution ushered in by the inven- 
tions in spinning and weaving at the close of 
the last century, which supplanted inde- 
pendent home industries by socialized pro- 
duction in factories. He sketches briefly the 
characters and careers of Marx, Lassalle, 
Engel, Louis Blanc, and other apostles of 
socialism. For socialism itself Marx claims 
a place as the result of a law of evolution in 
human society similar to the evolutionary 
law in the physical world. Dr. Ely traces 
the striking evolution in socialism itself from 
Utopia to science. 

A chapter in the book is devoted to “ Al- 
leged but Invalid Objections to Socialism.” 
The author shows the error of the vulgar 
confusion of anarchists and socialists. It is 
pointed out that anarchy and socialism are 
extreme opposites. Socialist writers consider 
anarchy an impossibility and condemn an- 
archistic methods and ideals. Anarchists 
have been repeatedly expelled from the so- 
cialist international congresses, and in every 
country where socialism flourishes anarchism 
languishes or disappears. Peaceful, orderly, 
constitutional methods of agitation and en- 
deavors to secure hearing and representation 
through existing political machinery are es- 
sential parts of the recognized socialistic 
programme in every country. Far from 
threatening violence and disorder, therefore, 
the socialists may be rightly regarded as a 
powerful factor in preserving the peace of 
society and preventing the revolt of the 
masses from assuming dangerous form. 
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Those who associate socialists with the dis- 
solute and ignorant are reminded that 
among the leaders and in the rank and file 
are to be found men pre-eminent in science, 
in art, in letters, and even in business; men 
of remarkable gifts and talents, like Marx and 
Lassalle, William Morris and Walter Crane, 
Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw, besides 
a host of university graduates, successful 
authors, artists, manufacturers, and mer- 
chants. The absurd idea that socialism 
means equalizing fortunes by ‘‘a general 
dividing up of everybody’s property,” which 
equality differences in talent, skill, and op- 
portunity would soon destroy, is thoroughly 
disposed of. 

How far-reaching Dr. Ely’s conservatism 
is appears from his evident distrust of de- 
mocracy, his disbelief in equality, and his 
desire for an aristocracy—a leisure class ‘‘to 
cultivate the finer forms and graces of life” 
and to take the lead in public activities. He 
believes that nature has set apart a favored 
few with capacities for such leadership, and, 
while he insists on the recognition by the 
rich of duties and obligations to the poor, he 
looks upon the assertion in the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are created 
equal as a misleading and mischievous doc- 
trine. Socialists, of course, are thoroughly 
democratic, and many who are not socialists 
will join them in regretting Dr. Ely’s want 
of faith in democracy. The arguments with 
which he backs up his position, however, 
will be read with interest. 

Aside from this radical difference of base, 
some of Dr. Ely’s objections to socialism, 
considered as a practical scheme for govern- 
ing the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth, are seemingly so well 
taken that its exponents will be called on to 
stir themselves afresh in any endeavor to 
clear these objections away. Chief of these 
criticisms is that directed to the difficulty of 
adapting collective ownership and manage- 
ment to agriculture in such a country as the 
United States. Heconsiders the proof of an 
alleged irresistible tendency to monopoly in 
all manufacturing businesses as far from 
being sufficient to warrant the conclusions 
drawn from it by socialists. Many attempts 
to organize trusts have failed. Most of those 
which have for the time being succeeded, owe 
their success to combinations with natural 
monopolies, as in the oil and anthracite coal 
industries. A distinction between industries 
prosecuted on a large scale and monopolies 
is insisted on. 

Much space, on the other hand, is given to 
so-called psychological objections, which are 
designed to go to the very essence of social- 
ism, but which must strike many readers as 
somewhat fanciful. For instance, the ‘‘ diffi- 
culty of adjusting ourselves to an entirely 
new order of things ”—of rising out of indi- 
vidualistic into socialistic ways of thinking 


and acting. This is to be considered, of 
course, as must the law of inertia, which 
makes all progress difficult, but it can hardly 
be considered a fatal objection in a genera- 
tion that has witnessed the introduction of 
the railways, telegraphs, telephones, and elec- 
tric lights. 

Similarly, we are told that frequent revolu- 
tions and probably the overthrow of the 
socialistic state would result from a concen- 
tration upon government of the public dis- 
satisfaction with slipshod service, exorbitant 
charges, and the thousands of impositions 
and annoyances now scattered and dissipated 
among many culprits. That such a concen- 
tration of dissatisfaction would arise under 
socialism is really a strong argument in its 
favor. Even now it is recognized that effi- 
ciency of administration in public and private 
service is increased by fixing and concentrat- 
ing responsibility. Were this not true, it 
cannot be overlooked that under socialism 
“‘the people” and ‘‘ the government ” would 
be identical, all industrial functions govern- 
mental! functions, and every citizen a public 
functionary. The instances cited by the 
author (gas and express company extortions), 
indeed, are inflictions of a nature which a 
collectivist administration would end quickly 
and forever. In fact, his own proposition 
for the socialization of natural monopolies 
would abolish these grievances without wait- 
ing for socialism. Would he consider the 
concentration of dissatisfaction resulting from 
such socialization a serious objection to his 
proposition ? 

Much more serious is his criticism of the 
hard materialistic character of socialism of 
the strict Marx school and its consequent 
pitting of class against class in hate and en- 
mity. It must be conceded, as Dr. Ely says, 
that the Fabians in England have materially 
strengthened their position by abandoning 
this materialistic philosophy, moulding the 
movement into a general one, uniting instead 
of separating the classes, and bringing to the 
aid of the cause the power of spiritual teach- 
ings. 

In the fourth and last part of the book is 
set forth ‘‘ The Golden Mean; or, Practical 
Social Reform.” Here the author has no 
panacea; his suggestions are many-sided 
and cumulative. First in importance he ad- 
vocates the nationalization or municipaliza- 
tion of natural monopolies like the railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, express business, gas 
and electric-lighting plants, water-works, and 
street-car lines. Several exceedingly inter- 
esting and suggestive chapters are devoted 
to a discussion of the nature of property, 
public and private, with suggestions for the 
development of the social side of each. The 
legal adage that a man must so use his own 
as not to injure another, he argues, should 
receive stricter construction than it does in 
our courts. The preacher’s assertion that 
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private property is a social trust, and the 
rich man but the Lord’s steward, finds sup- 
port in economics and jurisprudence, and 
should be carried out in practice. Bequest 
and inheritance taxes and a reform of our 
patent system are urged in this connection. 

Discussing land reform, Dr. Ely advocates 
a partial adoption of Henry George’s plan 
(which he elsewhere opposes) so far as 
exemptions of improvements from taxation 
for a term of years, the assessment of unim- 
proved land at its full selling value, and the 
leasing rather than the sale of lands still 
in possession of the national and state gov- 
ernments. Interesting results of recent ex- 
periments in New Zealand are cited in sup- 
port of these suggestions. 

In conclusion, the author holds that the 
adoption of such a programme of social re- 
form as he proposes would result in a better 
distribution of wealth, in the elevation of our 
public life, in a purer and higher develop- 
ment of the individual as of society. Dr. 
Ely is decidedly not a socialist—not even a 
state socialist—except as the Emperor Wil- 
liam and Prince Bismarck may be considered 
state socialists. It is true that his proposi- 
tions regarding the socialization of natural 
monopolies are to be found among the de- 
mands of the socialists, but there is all the 
difference in the world between Dr. Ely’s 
proposition and that of the socialists. He 
advocates the nationalization of natural 
monopolies to strengthen the existing social 
order, and would retain the competitive sys- 
tem of production and exchange in all other 
industries. The socialists regard these meas- 
ures only as palliatives of present distress 
and as stepping-stones to the complete 
socialization of production and distribution— 
the collective ownership and management 
of all capital, including land and all the 
material instruments of production and ex- 
change, together with private ownership, 
control, and enjoyment of individual income. 

One cannot help admiring the candor and 
courage with which the author discusses so- 
cialism, and proposes measures which, how- 
ever conservative in his estimation, must 
seem radical to many people. The true so- 
cialist, however, would be the first to resent 
the designation of the author as a socialist 
or of his plans as socialistic. Whatever else 
the socialist may be accused of, he does not 
blow hot and cold; he declines to be content 
with half-way measures; he has no use 
for the competitive system in whole or 
in part, no faith in the possibility of social 
regeneration under the competitive system. 
By socialist and‘ anti-socialist alike it must 
be admitted that Dr. Ely has rendered great 
and valuable service to truth in supplying 
the need of an exposition of socialism popu- 
lar in form, yet free from prejudice or par- 
tisanship. Scientists might oppose his pro- 
gramme of social reform as one whose 


adoption would be certain to postpone the 
triumph of socialism indefinitely; they could 
not deny that its adoption would quickly and 
inevitably promote industrial peace and the 
stability of the existing social order. 

The chapter on the literature of socialism 
is supplemented by an unusually full and 
well-arranged bibliography of socialism and 
other schemes of social reform, and the use- 
fulness of the volume to the student and gen- 
eral reader is further enhanced by a collec- 
tion of socialistic platforms, programmes, 
and election statistics in the appendix, and 
by an index.— The Chicago Times. 


The Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Edi- 
ted with Notes by Edmund Gosse, Hon. 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


A fatal, yet almost unavoidable, defect of 
the truly critical temperament is that its 
hardest blows and its sharpest weapons are 
reserved for its unhappy possessor. He is 
like the rusty sword of Hudibras, that ate 
into itself for lack of something else to hew 
and hack. If the work of others meets only 
now and then his grudging praise, how much 
worse is it with his own writings, over which 
he drudges with endless dissatisfaction? He 
has a thought of perfection which he can 
never realize, and, as he toils on, sentence by 
sentence, his critical self seems at times like 
another person scanning the written page, 
line by line, marking here and there the 
defects, and constantly reiterating: ‘‘ Now, 
can’t you see why you fail? Your nature is 
lacking at this point and this point. You 
haven’t formed a thorough idea of your own 
powers. That is the reason you are always 
touching matters that are beyond your 

p.” As in Hamlet, the prince of critics, 
so in all his followers, effort is all but palsied 
by haunting doubt. There never was a better 
example of this defect than Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes. The very fact that he{had an early 
success seemed to frighten him ever after- 
ward. How long he worked over his post- 
humous tragedy of WDeath’s Jest-book it 
would be hard to tell, certainly more than a 
score of years, with long intervals of hopeless 
meditation; and yet when the end came he 
was no better satisfied than he was with his 
first draft of it. He strips himself mentally 
of one power after another, until at last, in 
sheer helplessness, he exclaims in one of his 
letters to his steadfast friend, Thomas Forbes 
Kelsall: ‘‘I do not know whether I have 
written to you about song-writing. It is 
almost the only kind of poetry of which I 
have attained a decided and clear critical 
theory.” He dilates upon the theme with the 
interest of one who had just come upon a 
novelty. He notes how difficult it is ‘‘to 
write a song with ease, tenderness, and that 
ethereal grace which you find’’ among the 
old dramatists—Shakespeare, Herrick, Suck- 
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ling, and others. But at another time it was 
this very matter of song-writing which put 
him in doubt, and we find him writing to 
Procter (Barry Cornwall) that he would write 
more songs, if he could, but adding: ‘‘ I can’t 
manage rhyme well or easily. I very seldom 
get a glimpse of the right sort of idea in the 
right light for a song; and eleven out of the 
dozen are always good for nothing.” He ex- 
cused his delay with the revision of a work 
already practically completed by accusing 
himself of idleness and carelessness, which 
were due to a shrewd suspicion that he had 
**no real poetical call.” At another time he 
convinced himself, as he wrote to Kelsall, 
that he was essentially unpoetic in character, 
habits, and ways of thinking. The mere fact 
that he could not make up his mind was on 
occasion adequate proof that he was without 
fitness for the task he had undertaken. If he 
had possessed the conviction that he could by 
any means become an important dramatic 
writer, then, of course, it would have been 
impossible for him to swerve from that path 
to reputation. Now he finds that he has put in 
too many songs, ‘* and two of them are bad, 
somewhat Moorish and sentimental”; and 
again he thinks of remodelling the whole 
structure of the play, whereupon his resolu- 
tion evaporates in a clever essay upon the 
proper way in which a drama should be con- 
structed. Then he confesses that he has 
really begun a little to alter “‘ the ill-fated 
play in question.” He inquires what his cor- 
respondent would say to a drinking-song at 
the end of the second act, and he is about to 
copy it with a depreciatory comment, but 
suddenly hesitates. ‘‘ On second thoughts,” 
he exclaims, ‘‘I will not bore you with it. 
Indeed, it is utterly useless to send you any- 
thing, for you always forget to criticise and 
abuse properly, which it is the duty of every 
friend to do, as long as the confided piece 
remains in manuscript.” If his friend had 
been duly critical he would have seen how 
stupid and superfluous almost all the second 
act is, how commonplace the second bridal 
song in the fourth act. 

He asks Procter, Bourne, and Kelsall to 
pass upon the manuscript with a view to 
publication, his absence in Germany being, 
of course, the excuse for the request. He 
honestly thinks that he wants it sternly and 
rigidly criticised. He even has an idea— 
wrong, of course—as to where the flaws are 
which his friends will pick. ‘‘ There is some 
wretched comic part in it,” he tells Kelsall, 
** which I cannot improve nor give up.” The 
conversation might be improved, he imagines. 
‘*My cursed fellows in the /est- book 
would palaver immeasurably and I could not 
prevent them.” But another time he will do 
better—that is, if people pay any attention 
to this piece and make it worth his while to 
write again. If the proposed publication 
excites no notice he will conclude that he is 


no writer for the time and generation, The 
play is too long; the first act is a reminiscence 
of his own earlier work, the second is dull 
and undramatic, but the others are better, 
though there is weakness in the second scene 
and the beginning of the third scene of the 
fourth act. Thus he endeavors to forestall 
the criticism which he has invited. But he 
finds that he has not divined the objections 
which Procter makes to the drama, and he 
soon asks to have specified the scenes and 
larger passages which should be erased; for 
he is not sure that he catches the meaning of 
his mentor’s criticism. ‘‘ Of the three classes 
of defects which you mention,’ he writes, 
‘‘obscurity, conceits, and mysticism—I am 
afraid I am blind to the first and last, as I 
may be supposed to have associated a certain 
train of ideas to a certain mode of expressing 
them, and my four German years may have 
a little impaired my English style; and to the 
second I am, alas, a little partial, for Cowley 
was the first poetical writer whom I learned 
to understand.” That is to say, in plain 
words, the censure does not meet his views 
at all; and yet he wants more of it, for he 
goes on to specify the places which he thinks 
his friend would point out for rewriting. He 
thinks Kelsall is right about the disagreeable 
elements in the persons of the drama; but he 
cannot help their being monotonous, for 
humor and the power of depicting character, 
‘*two things absolutely indispensable for a 
good dramatist, are the two first articles in 
my deficiencies.” Then comes a period of si- 
lence and perhaps disgust, for Kelsall wakes 
the dramatist to a memory of his work only 
to learn that everything about the play an- 
noys him, that he has utterly neglected it and 
has not the slightest inclination to take any 
further trouble in the matter. After another 
interval he has some thoughts of raising the 
ghost, and again, years later, he gets back 
the manuscript and compares his feelings to 
those of the Creator gazing on the first 
sketches of living creatures. “ It is strange 
enough,” he adds, “‘to see the fossilized 
faces of one’s forgotten literary creatures 
years after the vein of feeling in which they 
were formed has remained closed and un- 
explored.” The upshot of it all is that the 
author never does make up his mind to any- 
thing until finally he takes that sudden and 
tragical venture into the other world for no 
acknowledged reason save that he had lost a 
leg and life on crutches had become a bore. 
This indecision grew with increase of years 
in the case of Beddoes. But it was displayed 
from the outset in his criticism. There is no 
question but that the analysis of literature 
should have been his task in life rather than 
creative work. Yet there is no persistence in 
his opinions, unless it be in some of his dis- 
likes that date from his youth. He consist- 
ently spoke ill of Byron, and there was a 
minor poet or two who had incurred his last- 
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ing contempt. But he rings all the changes 
in his estimate of Schiller and Goethe, curi- 
ously enough, in a reverse order. As his 
esteem for Schiller fails, his respect for 
Goethe rises, Yet he affects a sort of com- 
pulsion in his homage to the author of 
Faust. If we remember that he was during 
the whole period of his acquaintance with 
German literature a resident of Germany, 
that he was a university man at the time when 
it was the fashion to decry Goethe, we shall, 
perhaps, have the key to his contradictory 
expressions. When Heine said that his early 
petulance at the mention of Goethe’s name 
was due to pure envy, he stated the case for 
all the youth of Germany in histime. Bed- 
does seems in this case merely to have caught 
the color of his surroundings, though he per- 
haps retained it longerthan othersdid. There 
was, indeed, one department of criticism 
where he was the same from first to last. He 
retained his love for the old English drama- 
tists through all the vicissitudes of his own 
career, and the German writer whom he most 
admired, Tieck, attracted him mainly by 
profound and yet delicate study of Shake- 
speare. As time went on he became more 
German than English. He became revolu- 
tionary in a sense, and lost friendships in 
England which he prized, but which he relin- 
quished with pretended indifference. Critical 
distrust reacted on the whole circumference 
of the man’s social relations, as well as on his 
own mental condition at the centre. It is 
possible to imagine that his letters were some- 
times irritating to others from causes over 
which he had really no control. They should 
have been read as soliloquies. 

Truly the fittest place for this book is be- 
side Amiel’s Journa/. Beddoes is not so 
refined as Amiel. He gratifies a spirit of 
coarseness occasionally. But he is as pene- 
trating a critic as the Genevan professor, he 
is as inconsistent and inconsequent in the ex- 
pression of his opinions, he has the same 
vague philosophy of life. In the case of both, 
the German University seems to have been a 
fatal resort. From the outset hope seems to 
have had little part in the life of either. The 
reader feels the tragedy in these letters before 
he comes to it, and he is not even shocked by 
the blunt cynicism of the last words: ‘‘ Iam 
food for what I am good for—worms. . . . I 
ought to have been, among other things, a 
good poet. Life was too great a bore on one 
peg, and that a bad one.” The poet had lost 
a leg some time before by a fall from a horse, 
and he now sought relief from the annoy- 
ances of life in poison. Mr. Gosse has pub- 
lished the letters as they were written. To 
adapt them to the only purpose which they 
can well serve they must in the end be cor- 
rected. Textual accuracy is not so impor- 
tant with them as polished form, such as the 
author himself might have given if he had 
published them himself. The reader who feels 


surprise at the long delay in publishing these 
letters will find Mr. Gosse’s explanation in 
this volume and in his edition of the Poetica/ 
Works of Beddoes, published three or four 
years ago.— Zhe New York Tribune. 


Piers Plowman. A Contribution to the His- 
tory of English Mysticism. By J. J. Jus- 
serand. Translated from the French by 
M. E. R. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author. Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
In books that represent a weight of accu- 

mulated research, his own and other good 

scholars’, M. Jusserand hardly ever fails to 
pay a courteous deference to that mere gen- 
eral interest so commonly scorned by the 
erudite. Piers Plowman is one of the pleas- 
antest and most sympathetic of his books. 

The subject is one of long interest with him. 

About fourteen or fifteen years ago a little 

brochure of his on The Viston was reprinted 

from the Revue Critigue. Still, in this par- 
ticular case he is more of a compiler and 
popularizer than elsewhere, The work of 
research has been done so well by Dr. Skeat 
that there is little left to other scholars save to 
test and corroborate the results of the philol- 
ogist’s labors. M. Jusserand has here more 
obviously written for his own countrymen 
than for English students, and let this be the 
book’s recommendation in the eyes of all save 

a few specialists. Nowhere else will so full 

and accurate an introduction to the subject 

be found, one more likely to start off a reader 
on adetailed and comparative study of the 
three texts in Dr. Skeat’s editions. 

But there is work of M. Jusserand’s own 
here, which he owes to no one. The second 
title, A Contribution to the Study of Eng- 
lish Mysticism, might seem to point to it, 
but this is not strictly the case. In fact it is 
only by stretching the term that Langland 
can be counted among the mystics atall. He 
saw visions and dreamed dreams, like other 
poets. He spoke in allegory sometimes, like 
other poets. Among his personages there 
rises one—a strange, powerful, not all com- 
prehensible symbol of the spiritual in human- 
ity. By his creation or conception of Piers 
he is a mystic—but only in the sense that all 
poets are so who are not mere rhymers. His 
system of thought and opinion, if he can be 
said to have had one, was not mystic at all, 
but much concerned in ends and means with 
the world about him. The chapter, therefore, 
entitled ‘‘ The Place of Langland in Mystic 
Literature ’’ is full of delightful, suggestive, 
and also irrelevant things. Like much of M. 
Jusserand’s work, it reminds one of pages 
from a clearly written note-book, 

M. Jusserand’s original contribution is 
other than this, and in it he has made a new 
departure. Till now he has excelled rather 
in depicting the life and character of epochs 
than in extracting the secret of individual 
souls. But noone has read Langland’s heart 
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more closely. In the first place—though here 
he has had forerunners—he has stripped him 
of much of that popular reputation that 
sprang up about him so quickly, and of late 
years has been held with devout ignorance, 
that made of him a fiery, reckless-tongued 
demagogue, a more spiritual John Bull, a 
saintly Wat Tyler. The Piers’ myth grew 
quickly in a time of trouble and ferment, 
when men needed a spiritual light to fight 
their battles by. For all popular purposes he 
will still remain the poet of popular struggle 
against chilling dogmatism and the tyranuy 
of the rich. And by his sympathies, if not 
by his opinions, he is such. But so simple a 
conception of Langland is not to be gathered 
from his own words. M. Jusserand’s aim is 
to show him as a man and a poet, and with a 
subtlety which no one else has exercised on 
the subject, be has read him in all his contra- 
dictoriness, his inconsistencies, his compli- 
cated difficulties of character. He is one of 
the most intimately personal of poets, but 
the preconceived ideas of the many, and the 
narrow, philological interests of the others, 
have much misread him. His French inter- 
preter sympathetically sees him as the poor 
charity priest, ground by poverty to sing 
** Placebos” and “' Diriges” to keep starva- 
tion off, dependent as a beggar on the rich, 
yet without a beggar’s status or placidity, 
bitterness and tenderness almost equally com- 
pounded in his nature, harassed with intel- 
Jectual and moral doubts, keeping up a con- 
stant dialogue between his different strug- 
gling selves, a man of boundless curiosity 
into things holy and unholy, desultory in 
habits and in learning, with that yearning 
sympathy for all ills, his own included, that 
marks the strength and the weakness of the 
artist nature. Perhaps M. Jusserand may be 
slightly straining words in seeing in the poet’s 
confessions ‘‘some of the symptoms of those 
diseases of the will which have been so 
minutely studied in our time. The bent of 
his mind, the predominance of Ymagynatyf, 
his insatiable curiosity, and his vast but frus- 
trated hopes, his false social position, his re- 
tired life, his reveries and his contempla- 
tions, all tended to the ruin of that frail 
edifice, human will.” But those who turn to 
Piers Plowman with a ready ear for the 
humanity in it will agree that M. Jusserand 
has come near the truth if he has shot past it. 

With regard to Langland’s art, the criti- 
cism is interesting and apt, if less individual. 
‘* Langland is unconscious of what he is led 
to; his visions are for him real ones; he tells 
them as they rise before him ; he is scarcely 
aware that he invents ; he stares at the sight 
and wonders as much as we do; he can 
change nothing ; his personages are beyond 
his reach. There is therefore nothing pre- 
pared, artistically arranged, or skilfully con- 
trived in his poem. The deliberate hand of 
the man of the craft is nowhere to be seen. 


He obtains artistic effects, but without seek- 
ing for them ; he never selects or co-ordi- 
nates. He is suddenly led, and leads us, 
from one subject to another, without any 
better transition than an ‘and thanne’ ora 
‘with that.’” Where M. Jusserand goes 
wrong isin his wide generalizations about 
the English character. 

To add to the attractiveness of a delightful 
book, a series of illustrations, finely repro- 
duced from old MSS. and prints, have been 
included, and though some of them are 
hardly relevant to the subject, that is no 
matter for complaint. Blake’s ‘‘ Morning 
Stars Sang Together” is not illustrative of 
Langland, perhaps, but one is far from wish- 
ing it away.—G. Y. in 7he Bookman. 


Europe, 1598-1715. 


By Henry Offiley Wake- 
man. Period V. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 


The political history of the seventeenth 
century in Europe is the record of the 
achievements in war and in diplomacy of 
twenty men at the utmost, and, to those who 
are not restive under accumulated evidences 
of the sovereignty of men of genius, an ob- 
ject-lesson in the relative insignificance of 
the masses of men about which Buckle clev- 
= theorized. 

t was the cerftury wherein France attained 
supremacy in national affairs, England colo- 
nial prestige, Russia dominat on of Germany, 
the Eastern question the consideration which 
it deserved, and all the interests of modern 
Europe a well-defined direction. Its names 
are those of Henry IV., Louis XIV., Riche- 
lieu, Mazarin, Condé, Turenne, Colbert, 
Louvois, Peter of Russia; Gustavus Adolphus, 
Oxenstiern, Christina, and Charles XII. of 
Sweden ; John de Witt in Holland, Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, William III. and 
Marlborough in England, Wallenstein, and 
Prince Eugéne. In the pell-mell of thinkers 
and of men of action, of strategists and of 
tacticians, the names of two or three others 
may be distinguished, a classification of merit 
may be attempted, but nothing is necessary 
to explain the significant events except the 
characteristics of the individuals, Mr. Wake- 
man’s work makes vivid the impression of 
this fact. 

At the end of the sixteenth century France 
was divided by factions which had Calvinism 
as the centre of their quarrels. The Parlia- 
ment of Paris had no political influence 
against the King, but could not give sanction 
to his authority. The Jesuits marched with 
the implacability of one imperious will 
against every form of opposition to the 
Church of Rome. Germany was divided by 
Calvinism, Lutheranism, and Catholicism, 
with dissensions really religious. The dis- 
turbing elements of England had been sub- 
dued by the personality of Elizabeth. Spain 
formed in family alliance with the House of 
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Hapsburg, the kernel of the Catholic interest 
in Europe. Italy was only a name. 

The prospects of France were the least 
hopeful. Since the death of Francis I., she 
**had fallen lower and lower in the scale of 
nations, until, under stress of religious wars, 
she seemed to bid fair to become another 
Italy, a plaything tossed to and fro among 
the nations of Europe. Henry IV. came to 
the throne, and instantly the rebellious nobles 
in France were punished, agriculture and 
industry were aided, the Edict of Nantes 
gave the example of religious toleration, 
Savoy was forced to surrender its possessions 
on the Rhone, and the Austro-Spanish House 
—which could no longer reckon on the vas- 
salage of Savoy, but held Roussillon, Franche- 
Comté, the Netherlands, and the passes of 
the Vosges—trembled in the face of an al- 
liance led by France, including England, the 
United Provinces, the German Protestant 
Union, Venice, and Savoy. Henry IV. was 
assassinated by an epileptic monk, the Aus- 
tro-Spanish House was saved, and France re- 
turned to a condition of misery and helpless- 
ness. 

At the end of the sixteenth century in Ger- 
many, the Jesuits, who had made themselves 
invaluable to the rulers of Bavaria and Aus- 
tria, had won many provinces for Catholicism, 
and were regaining bishoprics with amazing 
rapidity. In the first years of the seventeenth 
century the triumph of the Counter-Refor- 
mation seemed assured, and Count Henry of 
Thurn, at the head of a company of Bohe- 
mian nobles, incensed at the coronation of 
Ferdinand, the active enemy of Protestantism, 
threw his regents of the kingdom and their 
secretary out of the window of the Palace of 
Prague. 

The Bohemians would have crushed the 
House of Austria easily if they had been 
favored with an able individuality, for the 
advantages in their revolution were with 
them; but they were uninspired, and Ferdi- 
nand, aided by Maximilian of Bavaria, made 
of the first act of the Thirty Years’ War the 
Emperor’s triumph. The following acts of 
the war were triumphs and errors of individ- 
uals, Wallenstein was an imperialist, but 
only on the condition of military indepen- 
dence. He was a patriot, but only on condi- 
tion of being also a dictator. Ferdinand is- 
sued his Edict of Restitution to the Church 
of land secularized since the Peace of 
Augsburg, in defiance of German opinion: 
Gustavus Adolphus landed in Pomerania in 
1630 as the champion of Protestantism, but 
“the came no less distinctly as the national 
King of Sweden, to defend and establish that 
supremacy over the Baltic Sea and the Baltic 
coast which was essential to the prosperity 
and existence of his country.” When he died 
on the field of Liitzen, ‘‘all moral and relig- 
ious ideal died, too, out of the Thirty Years’ 
War. On the one side was the personal am- 
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bition of a military dictator, on the other the 
national ambition of a foreign aggressor, and 
the very followers and companions of the 
noble Gustavus himself soon sank to be little 
more than ‘ condottieri,’ bent only upon gorg- 
ing themselves in the country out of the 
spoils of helpless Germany.” When Wallen- 
stein died, ‘‘ with him perished the last chance 
of keeping the foreigner out of Germany.” 

The King was a child, the Regent an Ital- 
ian woman, the Prime Minister a chance of- 
ficial,and France was in ruins, when Richelieu 
came to power. He established national 
unity and monarchical centralization, and he 
launched his country ‘‘ on that career of con- 
quest and aggrandizement at the expense of 
the House of Hapsburg which has been from 
this time almost to the present date the cen- 
tral feature of European politics.” At his 
death, after eighteen years of his direction, 
‘* seated between the two seas, bounded by 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, and the Vosges, 
with her hand upon the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, France was prepared to strive for 
the supremacy of Europe.” Mazarin, Condé, 
and Turenne made of the war which ended 
with the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 a place 
for France as the first military power in 
Europe. The Peace of the Pyrenees, in 1660, 
completed its scientific frontier. 

Oxenstiern consolidated by statesmanship 
the gains made for Sweden by the military 
art of Gustavus Adolphus. Christina made 
Stockholm while she reigned the most learned 
and cultured court of Europe. Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, whom Gustavus 
Adolphus attempted to unite in marriage 
with her, ‘‘grovelled upon the earth, and 
cherished its mire and its dirt if only he 
could possess himself of one acre the more 
of it. A true Hohenzollern in his absolute 
identification of his own country with his 
own crown, he never rose above the pure 
selfishness of patriotism. Not one spark of 
generosity invaded his policy. Not one grain 
of idealism colored his ambition, no gentiment 
of moral right ever interfered with his judg- 
ment, no fear of future retribution arrested 
his action. Mean-minded, false, and unscru- 
pulous, he was the first sovereign to display 
the principles of seventeerth-century Machi- 
avellianism, stripped of their cloak of Italian 
refinement, in all the hideous brutality of 
German coarseness. He it is who is the real 
founder of the State of Prussia.” 

Louis XIV. made France unrivalled in di- 
plomacy, ‘‘the one department of which 
Louis himself was complete master and in 
the conduct of which he was thoroughly 
competent to take the lead.” His influence 
~ accurately defined by the author as fol- 
ows: 

‘*Louis XIV. never lost the respect of 
Europe nor the love of his subjects. His 


kingliness was a fact which had so impressed 
itself upon Europe as both the cause and ef- 
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fect of the greatness of France and the suc- 
cess of his policy that men became insensible 
to the physical incongruity. And they were 
right. From the court of Louis flowed out 
influences far more potent than those which 
followed the feet of his soldiers or the coaches 
of his diplomatists. Versaillesset the fashion 
to the civilized world. French manners, 
French dress, French speech, French art, 
French literature, French preaching, French 
science became the property and the models 
of civilized Europe. For a hundred years in 
every department of life, from the turning of 
a couplet to the drilling of recruits, from the 
composition of a panegyric to the design of a 
card-table, everything is ruled by the French 
instinct of order, cramped by the French love 
of artificial completeness, refined by the 
French genius for finish, illuminated by the 
justness of French taste. 

‘* There are few kings to whom it has been 
given to dictate to civilization for a century 
the principles by which she is to live. The 
secret of the wonderful success of Louis XIV. 
in all the departments of life and of govern- 
ment which he understood lay in the close 
personal attention which he gave to the mat- 
terin hand. His genius certainly lay in his 
infinite capacity for taking trouble. Even in 
his earlier years, when his court was the gay- 
est in Europe, not only would he listen to all 
the despatches of his ambassadors and person- 
ally dictate the answers, but he actually kept 
up a private correspondence with the more 
favored of the envoys on matters of which 
he did not wish the Foreign Office to have 
cognizance. Nothing was too great, 
nothing too small for his personal care. The 
negotiations fora partition treaty, the arrange- 
ments for a féte at Marli, the design for the 
fortifications of Lille, the rebuke to be admin- 
istered to a malapert or forgetful servant, 
were alike the subject of careful considera- 
tion.” 

Then it was under his constant vigilance 
that ‘* Lionne organized the French Foreign 
Office and diplomatic service, Colbert the 
internal administration of France, Louvois 
the War Office, on principles which became 
the acknowledged principles of foreign, 
home, and military administration among all 
countries for more than a century, some of 
which will remain acknowledged principles 
for all time.” The author’s work at this 
phase of its progress inevitably follows the 
lines of the history of France, for the devel- 
opment of the United Provinces, the energy 
of John de Witt, the reign of William III. in 
England, the authority of the Pope, the ques- 
tion of the Spanish succession, the growing 
importance of the Turkish question, the bat- 
tles of Peter the Great of Russia with Charles 
XII. of Sweden, and, in fine, all the notable 
incidents in the national life of Europe were 
affected by the incessant aim at aggrandize- 
ment of France. 


The author is impartial and accurate, and 
it is remarkable how lucidly the great quantity 
of facts that he has recorded, with more 
thoroughness than one could think feasible in 
the narrow limits of a volume, are explained, 
as if illuminated, by the mere tact exercised 
by him in the arrangement of them. His 
book closes with the Peace of Utrecht, the 
terms of which “‘ ordered Europe for the future 
on the basis of development at which it had 
then arrived.” 

The Peace of Utrecht recognized the fact 
that “‘ France had acquired beyond all ques- 
tion the position of the leading nation of 
Europe, and that not merely through the ex- 
tension of her frontiers, the splendor of her 
court, or the ambition of her King, but through 
the energy and ability of her people, the rich- 
ness of her soil, and the advantages of her 
geographical position.” The seventeenth 
century in Europe was the century of France, 
and France owed its exaltation principally to 
Louis XIV. The triumph was one of individ- 
ualism. It is fitting that the author’s work 
should close with the observation about Louis 
XIV. that ‘‘of him may it be said with more 
truth than of most kings or statesmen that 
during a reign extending over more than half 
a century the motive and inspiration of his 
every thought and plan was the glory and 
welfare of his country.”— Zhe New York 
Times. 


Poems. By Francis Thompson. 

& Day.) 

One of the main differences, it may be, be- 
tween a poet and a poetaster, the singer born 
and the singer manufactured, lies in the pro- 
portion of topical influence shown forth in 
their respective productions. The essentially 
and rightfully ‘‘ minor” poet seems ever more 
or less (but generally more) the mere mirror 
of certain contemporary waves ot thought or 
emotion, the sport of fashion and the glass of 
form. You could date his verses to a year, 
nay to a month even, by their tendencies no 
less than by their mannerisms; and, to be 
sure, it is better so, for when he strives to be 
individual and untrammelled the result is not 
often agreeable. The poet, on the other 
hand, bears no season’s stamp, carries no 
company’s banner, however dainty ; his work 
has nothing in common with that of the mo- 
diste and the milliner; it is neither for to-day 
nor to-morrow, but for all time. Verse-mak- 
ing is a pleasant enough hobby, given suffi- 
cient facility and an adequate lack of humor: 
it pleases him that makes, and (sometimes) 
him that reads, while it should not be forgot- 
ten that verse is simply invaluable for “‘ light- 
ening up” the pages of periodicals, where it 
is often an excellent and inexpensive substi- 
tute for a tailpiece. 

Minor poetry has perhaps been too much 
and too harshly decried of late. In the first 
place, it is a deep delight to its author while 
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the singing-fit lasts ; secondly, you are not 
compelled to peruse it when bad, while, when 
good, you may pick out the purple patches 
with complacence, if not rapture ; and, lastly, 
what is excellent will surely live, what is 
worthless as indubitably die. ‘‘ Time will 
show and the end declare,” with the admirable 
sanity of natural forces, which is to perish 
and -which shall survive, so that in reality all 
is for the best. The real poet, one must sup- 
pose, has some reward in the very quality of 
his work, the rhymester in the gratification of 
his harmless vanity ; each should be moder- 
ately happy in his own way, for each may 
believe, as he will, that his odd unreasonable 
yearning after posthumous popularity will be 
fulfilled, and in this very immaterial issue 
neither can know disappointment. Which is 
vet another beneficent law of nature, and 
just as it should be. The ultimate destiny of 
their works is scarce likely to trouble the 
slumbers of either Shakspere or Mr. Samuel 
Rogers ; and in all probability both were 
equally blessed, fram the practical point of 
view, while they lived and wrote. 

However that may be, one is fain to believe 
that, even in the false perspective of the pres- 
ent time, a time necessarily of green judg- 
ments and hasty enthusiasms, it is possible, 
clearly if rarely, to discern some who stand, 
as it were, like the offspring of the gods lang 
syne, a head and shoulders above their fel- 
lows. To this delectable company Mr. Fran- 
cis Thompson has been already, and with 
reason, declared to belong; and, indeed, 
there seems but little likelihood, unmomen- 
tous though the matter be, that posterity (if 
posterity read poetry at all) will not indorse 
this verdict. Despite the blemishes on his 
work (and they are obvious enough in all 
conscience), it stands plainly confessed for 
him who runs to recognize as the output of a 
genius. Mr. Thompson is no ‘‘ poet of 
fashion’; the fifteenth century might claim 
him almost as easily as this ; the alternate 
perfection and clumsiness of his technic are 
entirely out of touch with the mild charms 
and mild defects of average contemporary 
verse. When he errs he errs so boldly, so 
badly, with such a perverse sincerity, so fine 
a show of whole-heartedness, as to extort 
(just as a high-spirited child, who deliberately 
chooses now and again to be recklessly per- 
verse, may win) some measure of indulgence. 
Even at his ungainliest and his most wilful, 
Mr. Thompson sins still in the grand man- 
ner: with all his faults of rhythm and mis- 
takes of metaphor he is never undignified ; 
his sublime may now and then incline a little 
towards top-heaviness, but cannot sink to the 
ridiculous. To misquote a commonplace of 
criticism, he has a few of the defects of some 
of his qualities. And his qualities are rare 
indeed. For sheer beauty of thought, phrase, 
and imagery, a great many of these poems 
could scarce be bettered; subtle with the fine 


subtlety of strength, remote yet intimate, 
austere and still sumptuous, fair with an un- 
familiar excellence and sweet with an un- 
earthly sweetness, this book is, as it were, 
the mystic rose of modern poetry—if you can 
call that modern which bears about it no sign 
or superscription of the times, and is even, 
here and there, tinged with medizval color, 
like a sun-ray gleaming through an old 
stained-glass casement. 

Several of the lyrics, and, most notably, 
‘The Making of Viola,” bring to mind some 
of those pictures painted on golden back- 
grounds by early Italian masters; ‘‘ The 
Poppy,” again, has something not all un- 
Swinburnian in its metrical effects; while the 
lines, ‘‘ To My Godchild,” beginning thus— 
“ This laboring, vast. Tellurian galleon, 

Riding at anchor off the orient sun, 

Had broken its cable, and stood out to space 
Down some froze Arctic of the atrial ways: 

And now, back warping from the inclement main, 
Its vaporous shroudage drenched with icy rain, 

It swung into its azure roads again ; 

When, floated on the prosperous sun-gale, you 
Lit, a white halcyon auspice, mid our frozen 
crew — 
are invested throughout with a classic splen- 
dor of language and metaphor, joined with 
an almost superhuman tenderness, that are 
perhaps the most prominent characteristics 
of Mr. Thompson’s poetry. 

Marvellously simple and suggestive is the 
poem called ‘‘ Daisy’; it has, moreover, both 
light and atmosphere, no less than music and 
human sentiment. . . . Of greater complex- 
ity, but none the less lovely, are ‘‘ Before 
Her Portrait in Youth ” and ‘‘ Her Portrait.” 
Few things in the book are more lyrically 
delightful than ‘‘A Carrier-song”; but per- 
haps the most entirely perfect is ‘‘ Dream- 
tryst,” which it were impossible to refrain 
from giving in its entirety: 

“ The breaths of kissing night and da 

Were mingled in the centern Wonven : 
Throbbing with unheard melody 

Shook all its star-chord seven ! 
When duck shreaks cold, and light trod shy, 
And wus wen paay ewpieay, 

nm ie ’ 

And mine to Lucida. s 


“ There was no oe her sweet 
Since last I saw t sweet eyes shine; 
There was no change in her deep heart 
Since last that deep heart knocked at mine, 
Her eyes were clear, her eyes were Hope’s, 
The sparkle of the fountaio-dop 
° ountai 
From t her sweet soul —_ 
“ The chambers in the house of dreams 
Are fed wae so divine an air 
That Time's hoar wings grow young therein, 
And they who walk there pls moet fair. 
I joyed for one, I joyed for her, 
ho with the Past meet girt about : 
Where our last kiss still warms the air, 
Nor can her eyes go out.” 


What an Aubade might not Mr. Thompson 
make, an he would! For here (to say nothing 
of the exquisite vein of sentiment) is the very 
breath of dawn, the silence, the dew: that 
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illusion, so subtle, so infinitely hard to capt- 
ure, is realized to the full. It is not too 
much to say that there are few better lyrics 
in the English language. Strange that on 
the very opposite page your eye is caught by 
such an ill-chosen simile as ‘‘an oubliette of 
God.” Surely Mr. Thompson had not pict- 
ured to himself the ineyitable associations 
connected with the word. However that 
may be, ‘‘God” and “‘ oubliette” in the 
usual acceptation of these names should not 
be linked together. But Mr. Thompson is a 
poet of contrasts; and when his best is so 
fine, the rest can be of little importance. 
His stumbles and slips are hardly so deep, 
or so disastrous, as Browning’s.—GRAHAM 
R. Tomson, in The London Academy. 


Hours and Wages. In Relation to Produc- 
tion. By Lujo Brentano. Translated by 
Mrs. William Arnold. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

Stated concisely, this volume shows the 
relations of wages and work-time to produc- 
tion, for Mr. Brentano believes that an 
understanding of these various factors, and 
of the lessons they teach, will tend to the 
betterment of social conditions. 

Looking backward for a century and a half, 
we find that theories in regard to hours and 
production were utterly at variance with 
those of to-day. Arthur Young, who was so 
generally sound, emphatically held at first 
the view that “higher wages are equivalent 
to low production.” In other words, in order 
to increase exertion there should be a di- 
minishing of wage. It was accepted as an 
axiom that ‘‘the better off people are the less 
they work.” Later in the eighteenth century 
there came opposition to these ideas, and it 
was that essentially great man, Adam Smith, 
who developed and supported the theory that 
high wages are equivalent to great produc- 
tion. These views he advocated on not alone 
physiological and psychological grounds, but 
by actual experience. 

Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations 
writes that the wages of labor “‘are the en- 
couragement of industry,’’ and, like every 
other human quality, “improve in proportion 
to the encouragement they receive.” He 
explains how ‘‘a plentiful subsistence in- 
creases the bodily strength of the laborer, 
and the comfortable hope of bettering his 
condition animates him to exert that strength 
to the utmost.” Looking around him, the 
true father of modern social economics found 
that in England, where the wages were better 
than in Scotland, the workmen were more 
active, diligent, and expeditious. 

Before long the old view of the cheapest 
labor and the longest hours was no longer 
considered tenable. In 1777 Arthur Young 
became a convert, and Benjamin Franklin 
emphasized the fact “ that low pay is by no 
means equivalent to cheap work, but rather 


the contrary.” When, fifty years ago, Mc- 
Culloch and Senior, who had conservative 
ideas, with an inclination toward the side of 
employers, pronounced themselves unhesitat- 
ingly the advocates of the newer movement, 
they gave an impulse to this most important 
matter—the reduction of working hours, In 
his Principles of Political Economy Mc- 
Culloch wrote that the experience of all ages 
and nations “ proves that high wages are at 
once the most powerful stimulant to exertion 
and the best means of attaching the people 
to the institutions under which they live.” 
Senior studied English and French manufact- 
ures, and came to the conclusion that, in 
spite of lower wages in France, production 
was more costly than in England. An Eng- 
lishman’s output was double that of a French- 
man, Were labor three times higher in 
England than in Ireland, the three Irishmen’s 
entire turnout would be found not to be more 
than that of the single Englishman. 

It is from Germany that the author obtains 
his strongest arguments. He is positive 
that the production of the more highly paid 
English workman ‘‘ must be counted higher 
than that of the poorer-paid German.” A 
committee, called the German Iron Inquiry 
Commission, came to the conclusion that 
“every rise of wages that is justified by the 
circumstances elevates both the power of 
production and morality.’”” Mr. Brentano 
cites as most worthy of attention the work 
done by Jacob Schoenhof in treating of the 
cost of production. He cites the inquiry 
made by him as ‘‘ resting upon an astounding 
special knowledge.” Mr. Schoenhof, some 
of whose special work has appeared in the 
New York Times, shows conclusively that 
where the wages are the lowest and the hours 
the longest the production is the dearest, and, 
per contra, that higher wages and shorter 
hours lower the cost and improve the qual- 
it 


Political economics rarely have a ludicrous 
illustration, but Mr. Brentano, who knows 
the whole literature, presents the complaints 
of an honest old German, Justus Méser, who, 
in 1777, made known his condition as a house- 


builder. In his time the working day in 
summer was twelve hours and in winter from 
dawn to sunset. Méser was having a house 
built, and certain workmen who had other 
engagements during the day, knowing that 
he was in a hurry, agreed to build for him in 
their leisure hours. The masons, carpenters, 
and joiners gave Méser hours which they 
usually devoted ‘o repose. They expected 
Méser would be satisfied with the result, 
** At first,” writes Méser, “‘ I thought I should 
be greatly the gainer; in the end, however, I 
found it amounted to a swindle.” The house 
evidently was a miserable failure, and Méser 
came to the wise conclusion that ‘‘ every one 
who was really working well absolutely re- 
quired his hours of rest and recreation.” 
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Miser found out to his cost then, over one 
hundred years ago, that extension of time of 
work beyond natural limits did not increase, 
but decreased, production. 

Studying hours of labor in the sixteenth 
century, we find that the workman and his 
employer were bound up in traditions. There 
was a trace of serfdom left, and a serf never 
did his best. He was not working for him- 
self. He shirked toil, and was idle when he 
could be. When machine production came 
to the front, methods of work underwent a 
violent change. Machinery was invested 
capital, and the more a wheel could turn or 
a stamp pound, the more interest, it was 
supposable, would be derived from the in- 
vestment. Working hours were prolonged. 
There were days when the laboring hand put 
in his nineteen and even his twenty hours. 
The excuse was that the machine did the 
work and the attendant looked on. Children 
were to take the place of adults. As to the 
men, it was held that the last moment of the 
day’s labor was just as valuable as the first. 

We do not think at all that way to-day. 
We give to tools all their credit, but we know 
that a man is always the superior of any con- 
junction of iron, steel, or brass. What actu- 
ally did take place, when the human being 
was held secondary to a mechanism, was that 
the man and his family deteriorated, ‘‘ and it 
came to pass,” to use the words of Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘‘ that that great achievement of British 
ingenuity, by means of which factory ma- 
chinery attained such perfection, became, 
instead of a blessing to the nation, its bitter- 
est curse.” 

Legislation then intervened, for it was time 
to lower the working hours in a factory. 
Seventy-five years ago operatives in the 
English textile industries were employed 
regularly from go to 100 hours in the week. 
To-day the working hours amount to 56} 
hours per week. In 1842 the working day of 
all classes of men in the mines, with women 
and children, was between 14 and 15 hours, 
In 1890, women being entirely excluded, it 
was from 37 to 52 per week. The most im- 
passioned speech that John Bright ever made 
was in opposition to the English manufactur- 
ers and mine-owners who wished to have the 
limitation of hours of labor removed. It is 
pleasant to find that Macaulay, as far back 
as 1846, made a telling speech in favor of the 
Ten Hours Bill. He asked: 

** Would you treat the free laborer of Eng- 
land like a mere wheel or pulley? Rely on 
it that intense labor, beginning in early life, 
continued too long every day, stunting the 
growth of the body, stunting the growth of 
the mind, leaving no time for healthful exer- 
cise, leaving no time for intellectual culture, 
must impair all those high qualities which 
have made our country great. Your over- 
worked boys will become a feeble and ignoble 
race of men, the parents of a more feeble 
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and more ignoble progeny. . . . The natural 
difference between Campania and Spitzbergen 
is trifling when compared with the difference 
between a country inhabited by men full of 
bodily and mental vigor and a country in. 
habited by men sunk in bodily and mental 
decrepitude,” 

Mr. Brentano, who has studied exact condi- 
tions and is a firm believer in the advantages 
of higher wages and shorter hours, is con- 
scious that improvements are not at once 
manifest when a man’s wages are suddenly 
advanced. There may probably arise waste, 
but gradually comes discrimination. The 
law of nature follows. It may destroy the 
incompetent, but the survivals are the best, 
There comes an elevation of the whole stand- 
ard of life. 

The vast ability of the Siemens brothers no 
one questions. Once one of them tackled 
some Circassians. He had not only to teach 
them how to labor in a copper-works, but 
more than that—to educate those wild men 
in manners. They had such few wants, and 
these were so easily satisfied, that the zest to 
work was not forthcoming at first. First he 
aroused in the women a desire for comforts. 
He educated them to have higher wants. 
Siemens believed that ‘‘the man without 
wants is an enemy to every development in 
civilization, It is only when wants have 
been awakened in him, and he has become 
accustomed to labor for their satisfaction, that 
efforts to civilize him in the social and relig- 
ious sphere have any prospect of success.” 

“It is the long hours of foreign people 
which protect us from their competition,” 
wrote the President of the English Board of 
Trade, and the same argument holds good 
in the United States. Consider the mental 
and physical side of the question. How can 
a man do good work with a tired head and a 
fatigued hand—or what life or pleasure can 
there be in work which is barely sufficient to 
give him bread? Russian romance-makers 
may vaunt the merits of the hand-loom 
weaver, whose factory is his single cottage 
room, but the man starves on a minimum 
of pay. The poorest wages are made by 
women, who work alone over their lace- 
making pillows, which means a minimum of 
oes and tea, or of oatmeal and skimmed 
milk. 

It is not countries which have ‘‘the most 
perfect factory legislation, the shortest work- 
ing hours, and the highest wages that raise 
the cry.” It is where hours of labor drag on 
and the pay is poor, and, above all, where 
stupid laws, such as tariffs, restrict consump- 
tion, that complaints arise. 

The latest practical example of the benefit 
of shorter hours is that presented by Mr. W. 
Mather, M.P. Mr. Mather, who is at the 
head of a large engineering establishment in 
England, employing 1200 men, has reduced 
the hours of working from fifty-three to forty- 
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eight with the most satisfactory results. 
“The men were more punctual, the average 
of time lost was lower, and the output was as 

at as before, even the piece workers 
showing increased energy.” 

This work by Mr. Brentano has been well 
translated, and is one of the most opportune 
books of the day.— Zhe New York Times. 


The Celtic Twilight. By W. B. Yeats. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

The Celtic Twilight is the work of an 
Irishman, a poet, a mystic—one who has had 
“this own glimpse of unaccountable things,”’ 
who has realized that ‘‘everything exists, 
everything is true, and the earth is only a 
little dust under our feet.” It is a book 
about ‘‘ men and women, dhouls and faeries,” 
and much of it has been taken down from 
the lips of the peasants, ‘‘I tell these things 
as accurately as I can,” says Mr. Yeats, ‘‘ and 
with no theories to blur the record. Theories 
are poor things at the best, and the bulk of 
mine have perished long ago. I love better 
than any theory the sound of the Gate of 
Horn swinging upon its hinges, and hold that 
he alone who has passed the rose-strewn 
threshold can catch the far glimmer of the 
Ivory Gate.” So there are here many chap- 
ters of actual folk-lore, such as ‘‘ Kidnap- 
pers,” ‘“‘ The Man and his Boots,” and ‘* Vil- 
lage Ghosts.” All these are told for their 
own sake, simply, straightforwardly, without 
comment, explanation, or allegory. Occa- 
sionally these are touches of grave humor, 
but generally they deal with matters of pure 
fantasy, and they have, in the telling, that 
essentially Irish quality of simplicity in the 
fantastic. So inconclusive are they, so 
matter-of-fact, so devoid of extravagance in 
their sheer wonder, that they compel your 
belief, taking it as wie do for granted, by 
the easy way in which a recount the im- 
possible. Some, again, of the chapters are 
an imaginative rendering of visions more or 
less actual, more or less under control, as in 
the very curious ‘‘ Regina, Regina Pigmeo- 
rum, Veni,” where the queen of the fairies 
appears to the young girl ina trance. Thus 
calmly, simply, as one might describe a trans- 
formation in a pantomime, does Mr. Yeats 
tell the story : 

‘*T then bade her call out the queen of the 
little people to come and talk with us. There 
was, however, no answer to her command. 
I therefore repeated the words aloud myself, 
and in a moment a very beautiful tall woman 
came out of the cave. I too had by this time 
fallen into a kind of trance, in which what we 
call the unreal had begun to take upon itself 
a masterful reality, and was able to see the 
faint gleam of golden ornaments, the shadowy 
blossom of dim hair, I then bade the girl 
tell this tall queen to marshal her followers 
according to their natural divisions, that we 
might see them. I found as before that I 


had to repeat the command myself. The 
creatures then came up out of the cave, and 
drew themselves up, if I remember rightly, 
in four bands. One of these bands carried 
quicken boughs in their hands, and another 
had necklaces made apparently of serpents’ 
scales, but their dress I cannot remember, for 
I was quite absorbed in that gleaming woman. 
I asked her to tell the seer whether these 
caves were the greatest faery haunts in the 
neighborhood. Her lips moved, but the 
answer was inaudible. I bade the seer lay 
her hand upon the breast of the queen, and 
after that she heard every word quite dis- 
tinctly. . . . I asked her other questions, as 
to her nature, and her purpose in the uni- 
verse, but only seemed to puzzle. her. At 
last she appeared to lose patience, for she 
wrote upon the sands—the sands of vision, 
not the grating sands under our feet—this 
message for me: ‘ Be careful, and do not 
seek to know too much about us.’ Seeing 
that I had offended her, I thanked her for 
what she had shown and told, and let her 
depart again into her cave. Ina little while 
the young girl awoke out of her trance, and 
felt again the cold wind of the world, and 
began to shiver.” 

So obedient are visions to the true mystic. 
There are two pages here “‘ concerning the 
nearness together of heaven, earth, and pur- 
gatory”; and the whole book, with its 
** glimpses of unaccountable things,” is an 
affirmation of that unsuspected or half-for- 
gotten nearness, unforgotten only by the 
dreamers who are themselves a part of ‘‘ that 
great Celtic phantasmagoria whose meaning 
no man has discovered, nor any angel re- 
vealed.” Here and there, in this book of old 
sayings, dreams, traditions, memories, there 
are visions which are in the deepest sense in- 
ventions, and there is one, ‘‘ The Eaters of 
Precious Stones,” which has absolutely the 
note of Blake, and is worthy of Blake him- 
self. Here it is in its entirety : 

** Sometimes when I have been shut off 
from common interests, and have for a little 
forgotten to be restless, I get waking dreams, 
now faint and shadow-like, now vivid and 
solid-looking, like the material world under 
my feet. Whether they be faint or vivid, 
they are ever beyond the power of my will to 
alter in any way. They have their own will, 
and sweep hither and thither, and change 
according to its commands. One day I 
faintly saw an immense pit of blackness, 
round which went a circular parapet, and on 
the parapet sat innumerable apes eating 
precious stones out of the palms of their 
hands. The stones glittered green and crim- 
son, and the apes devoured them with an in- 
satiable hunger. I knew that I saw the 
Celtic Hell, and my own Hell, the Hell of 
the artist, and that all who sought after beau- 
tiful and wonderful things with too avid a 
thirst lost peace and form and became shape- 
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less and common. I have seen into other 
people’s Hells also, and saw in one an in- 
fernal Peter, who had a black face and white 
lips, and who weighed on a curious double 
scales not only the evil deeds committed, but 
the good deeds left undone, of certain invisi- 
ble shades. I could see the scales go up and 
down, but I could not see the shades who 
were, I knew, crowding about him. I saw 
on another occasion a quantity of demons of 
all kinds of shapes—fish-like, serpent-like, 
ape-like, and dog-like—sitting about a black 
pit such as that in my own Hell, and looking 
at a moon-like reflection of the heavens 
which shone up from the depths of the pit.” 

Such, then, is Mr. Yeats’s art of making 
“‘familiar things seem strange, and strange 
things familiar,” an art which is essentially 
‘the art of poetry ; and this book, which be- 
gins and ends with a strain of exquisite music 
in verse, is written, for the most part, in 
prose which is lyrical in feeling, though re- 
Strained always within the most modest limits 
of prose rhythms. It is such stuff as dreams 
are made of, admitting us for a moment to 
see ‘Show man mounts to the infinite by the 
ladder of the impossible.” And so it has a 
charm and value beyond its actual merit as a 
piece of writing ; it opens up new horizons, 
too often obscured for us by the smoke and 
chimney-pots of cities; it reasserts the 
eternal reality of romance.—Zhe London 
Athenaeum. 


Autobiography of Theobald Wolfe-Tone. Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, by R. Barry 
O’Brien. Preface by Augustine Birrell. 
With Portraits. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


To the majority of purely American readers 
the name of Wolfe-Tone will have no familiar 
sound, but to every patriotic Irishman who 
has read the history of his country it is one 
to conjure with. It is now ninety-seven 
years since Tone killed himself in a British 
prison to evade the public death to which he 
had been condemned by the Government for 
high treason. Two years before he entered 
upon his active and open career as a rebel 
against the English Government he began— 
as if with a premonition of the fate in store 
for him—an autobiography, which was con- 
tinued at intervals, in the form of a diary, 
almost to the time of his death. ‘‘ Tone,” 
remarks the editor, ‘‘has a distinct place in 
Irish history. He is the Irish Separatist, 
par excellence. Irishmen there have been 
who began as constitutional agitators and 
ended as rebels, Such men are among 
Tone’s own colleagues in the United Irish 
movement, and such men gathered around 
Thomas Davis and Gavan Duffy half a cen- 
tury later. Irishmen there have also been 
who began as rebels and ended as constitu- 
tional agitators. They are in our midst to- 
day. But Tone began and ended as a rebel. 


His disciples are the founders of the Fenian 
organization.” 

Wolfe-Tone was born in Dublin in 1763, 
He was a graduate of Trinity and a member 
of the bar. He entered politics at the age of 
twenty-eight, and at the same time helped to 
found the Society of United Irishmen, his 
object being, in his own words, ‘‘to unite 
the whole people of Ireland, to abolish the 
memory of our past dissensions, and to sub- 
stitute the common name of Irishman in 
place of the denomination of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Dissenter—these were my 
means.”” He strove hard to bring the 
United Irishmen and the Catholic Commit- 
tees into touch, and succeeded. Tone, though 
nominally a Protestant, became assistant 
secretary to the Catholic Committee. Cath- 
olics and United Irishmen worked together 
for acommon cause. Protestant volunteers 
marched through the Protestant capital 
cheering for France and defying England. 
French victories over England were cele- 
brated by public illuminations in Belfast and 
Dublin. That was in 1792. The English 
Government found itself forced to grant the 
demands of Ireland as to parliamentary 
franchise. But that did not satisfy Tone. 
In 1795 a bill for Catholic Emancipation was 
read for the first time in Parliament without 
opposition. But the king set his face against 
it, and an era of terror and revolution opened. 
Tone determined to invoke the assistance of 
France, and after establishing close relations 
with the heads of the Directory, he persuaded 
them to send an expedition to Ireland. In 
December 1796 a fleet of forty-three vessels, 
under command of Hoche and Grouchy, with 
15,000 soldiers, set sail for the Irish coast, 
Tone accompanying it as an adjutant-general 
of the French army. The fleet was scattered 
by a storm, but thirty-five sail, with Grouchy, 
reached Bantry Bay. Tone was urgent to 
land, but Grouchy insisted upon waiting for 
Hoche, who did not appear, and while wait- 
ing, another storm swept the fleet from the 
coast, and the great opportunity was lost. 
A later expedition, set on foot by the 
French Government and the Dutch Republic, 
came to grief, and about the same time 
Hoche died. The Irish people, tortured, 
oppressed, and made desperate by their dis- 
appointments, turned to revolution. In 1796 
the United Irishmen became a military or- 
ganization. Thousands of the best people in 
Ireland, Protestant and Catholic alike, joined 
in the movement for universal insurrection. 
The date for a rising was appointed, but 
almost simultaneously the English Govern- 
ment struck a sudden blow, and the principal 
leaders were arrested and imprisoned. That, 
however, did not hinder the rising, which 
was accompanied on both sides with the 
most horrible excesses. When the news of 
the insurrection reached France, Tone pre- 
vailed upon the Government to send a third 
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expedition to Ireland, Three divisions were 
to be sent, one under Humbert, of one 
thousand men, from Rochelle; one under 
Hardy, from Brest, of three thousand men; 
and one under Kilmaine, of nine thousand 
men. Humbert made a landing alone, drove 
the English forces before him at first, but 
was finally overpowered; the French were 
treated as prisoners of war; but the Irish 
found in the ranks, among them Tone’s 
brother, were hurried to Dublin and hanged. 
Tone himself was on board the flag-ship 
Hoche, under Hardy’s command. This con 
tingent was surrounded by the British fleet, 
and after a fire of six hours the French sur 
rendered. Tone was taken prisoner and 
sent to Dublin, where a court-martial ordered 
him to be hung, drawn, and quartered. The 
day set for his execution he committed sui- 
cide by opening a vein in his throat with his 
penknife. So died at the age of thirty-five 
years a man who did more to forcibly liber- 
ate Ireland from the grasp of England than 
any man or men before or since. Both 
Froude and Goldwin Smith give it as their 
opinion that had the first French expedition 
landed at Bantry Bay, Ireland would have 
been lost to Great Britain. It was not a 
fight for the impossible. 

To the student of Irish history these two 
volumes will be of extraordinary interest. 
They are more than the story of one man’s 
life: they are the record of the events of a 
period too little understood, and which have 
been obscured by the prejudices of historians 
and writers of that and later days. Several 
portraits of Tone, taken at various periods 
of his life, constitute the illustrations.— 7he 
Boston Transcript. 


Tennyson: His Art in Relation to Modern 
Life. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


We have in Zennyson: His Art in Re- 
lation to Modern Life, by Stopford A. 
Brooke, the best single volume that has yet 
been written about the late Laureate of Eng- 
land, whether in the last years of his life, 
when the notion of writing such books on 
both sides of the Atlantic became a fashion, 
or since his death, when this fashion has 
become afad. The critical mind of England 
and America, or what passes for the critical 
mind of these two countries, is still too much 
under the influence of the poetical genius 
which dominated it so many years to be able 
to judge it through all its different methods 
of exercising its energies, clearly with re- 
spect to itself, and largely in comparison 
with the poetical genius of other and earlier 
poets. When he shall have been dead as 
long as Byron has, the world will have made 
up its mind about him, as it has about Byron, 
separating what is accidental and transitory 
in his poetry from what is purely intellectual 


and permanent. Mr. Brooke’s mental vision 
detects qualities in the work of Lord Tenny- 
son which have escaped the notice of most 
contemporary critics—limitations in his sym- 
pathies and defects in his art. He notes, 
among other things, the essentially insular 
nature of his likings and dislikings, his broad 
belief in his own country and his narrow de- 
testation of France. ‘‘ There has been no in- 
gratitude so great in the history of human- 
ity,” Mr. Brooke says, ‘‘ as the ingratitude of 
Europe to France, and Tennyson represented 
with great vividness this ingratitude in Eng- 
land. Hence, or rather along with this, he 
did not, except now and then in vague sug- 
gestions, carry the love of country forward 
into the love of mankind. He had but lit- 
tle sympathy in his poetry with other na- 
tions. At this point he is far behind Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley. The 
only struggles for freedom with which he 
openly sympathizes were those of Poland in 
his youth and of Montenegro in his age. The 
battle of Italy for liberty is scarcely men- 
tioned. The struggle of the North against 
slavery in the United States is never touched, 
Nor could he have written—and this illus- 
trates still further his insulation—as Brown- 
ing wrote of Italy, of Spain, of modern 
Greece, of men’s and women’s lives away 
from England. He never became inter- 
national. The higher conception to which 
love of our own nation is to lead—the love 
of all nations as contained in one nation, the 
nation of Man—did not shine in Tennyson. 
It rose into clear form with the French Revo- 
lution, it has taken a new and better form in 
modern times, but none of its developments 
were sympathized with, were even conceived 
by Tennyson. He was, at this point, over- 
English. He is, at this point, out of sympa- 
thy with the progress of Man. He is not, at 
this point, our poet or the poet of the future.” 

Mr. Brooke notes another peculiarity of the 
Tennysonian intellect which many women 
have felt in it, without the power of express- 
ing it clearly, and that, curiously enough, 
is his attitude toward woman, a kind of 
lordly patronage toward the sex, whose po- 
sition he undertakes to define in ‘* The Prin- 
cess,” where the instinctive dominance of 
man is insisted upon. ‘‘ He never conceives 
womanhood quite clearly. The masculine is 
too strong in him for that, and its predomi- 
nance is the cause why few of his women 
have the weight, the worth, or the character 
some other poets give them. Wordsworth’s 
picture of his sister, his short poem to his 
wife, his ‘ Affliction of Margaret,’ his ‘ High- 
land Girl,’ any of his women, are of more 
reality than the women of Tennyson. It 
seems, and it is a fault in a poet, as if at the 
bottom of his mind, and in spite of his 
‘Princess,’ he tended to the view of women 
be his angry boy expresses in ‘ Locksley 

all’: 
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*Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passions, 
matched with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine.’ 


“This is, of course, continually modified. 
He is always trying to conceive women as 
higher than this, and he succeeds; but a 
blind pull in his mind, growing out of his 
nature, appears to draw him back to this 
lower conception. He cannot get his women 
of equal worth with his men. One of the 
results of this is that there is no vital or su- 
preme passion between the sexes expressed 
by Tennyson, There is always a certain 
element of condescension in the man, and 
when there is a shred of condescension there 
is no supreme passion. The nearest he gets 
to itis in the expression of the longing for 
lost love, and this is expressed by the man 
rather than the woman. 

Mr. Brooke notes another peculiarity of 
the Tennysonian intellect which, we think, 
has not been observed before, and which 
{supposing it be not overstated here) vitiates 
** The Idylls of the King,” and is a blot upon 
the ideal character of Arthur, whom we are 
inclined to regard as a moral lawgiver and 
chiefly as the defender of chastity. ‘‘It is 
on the breaking of the law of purity that he 
most insists to Guinevere as the cause of the 
tuin of his aims and his Order. His knights 
may love—nay, nothing so well makes a 
man as the maiden passion for a maid. His 
knights may marry: life finds its crown in a 
true marriage. But only one maiden is to 
be loved, and wedded man and woman must 
live only for each other. And we have seen 
that this is Tennyson’s opinion. All his 
poetry is full of it. Yet he makes the whole 
effort utterly break down, and I do not com- 
prehend his position. I sometimes think 
that the hopelessness of the years in which 
he wrote the ‘ Idylls’ seized upon him and 
he ceased for a time to believe in the victory 
of good. For it is not only the partial fail- 
ure of purity of life which he represents in 
the ‘Idylls’: it is its complete overthrow. 
Every one, with the exception of Arthur, 
Percivale, his sister, and Sir Bors, becomes 
unchaste. I sometimes think he wished to 
illustrate the truth that vows imposed from 
without were not only useless when the 
character remained unchanged, but they 
drove men and women into their opposites, 
and perhaps that his hatred of monkery in- 
fluenced him further in this direction; but 
the astonishing result to which he comes is 
more than these motives should produce. 
Not a soul keeps his vows, except Arthur 
and those who have left the world for the 
cloister. I do not understand why he works 
out a result which seems not only to contra- 
dict the possibility of his rule of chastity 
being observed, but makes that rule issue in 
a wholly shameless society. It is as if he 
despaired of purity. The thing he most in- 


sists on is made by him to be the impossible 
thing. This is an excessively curious con- 
clusion for Tennyson to come to.” Mr, 
Brooke speculates on the cause of this de- 
fect, from which he thinks the art of Tenny- 
son should have saved him, and thinks if he 
had been less ethical and less allegorical he 
would not have fallen into this artistic error, 
What value posterity will set upon these 
“Idylls” we can only conjecture ; but, as- 
suming the point which Mr. Brooke has 
made in the passage quoted, they will not 
place him among the great masters of Eng- 
lish song with whom his uncritical admirers 
have so confidently placed him—certainly 
not with Shakespeare and Milton. He was 
not an epical poet, nor a dramatic poet, but 
the most exquisite writer of purely Idyllic 
verse that ever shaped his fancies in English 
speech ; great in a surer sense than Keats 
was, except in instinctive touches, but not so 
absolutely great as Landor, who is austere 
when he is lovely, and ancient when he is 
modern, he could not write for antiquity, as 
Lamb threatened to, and did, in a meas- 
ure, in ‘* John Woodvil.” But who can wish 
**CEnone” and ‘‘ Ulysses” and ‘‘ Tithonus” 


unwritten, in spite of their modernity? No 
English poet ever possessed a more purely 
poetic instinct than he, or ever surpassed 
him in the artistic character and perfection of 
his work. Every quality that he possessed 
was a poetic one, and, once he had outgrown 


the immaturity of his first volume,—and he 
outgrew it rapidly,—a perception and revela- 
tion of the possibility and the achievement 
of art. Mr. Brooke perceives and insists 
upon this as strongly as, and more wisely 
than, most of those who have so admiringly 
and voluminously eulogized him, his sagacity 
and his insight, making his scanty blame as 
authoritative as his heartiest praise.— 7 he 
Mail and Express. 


Ancient Ships. By Cecil Torr, M.A. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 


The ancient ships referred to in this work 
are those used in the Mediterranean between 
1000 B.C. and 1000 A.D. There have been a 
good many works on the subject, mostly 
careless compilations, and founded upon 
very slender knowledge of the subject. Mr. 
Torr’s is the first really scientific and ac- 
curate work on the subject. Nearly two 
hundred ancient writers are quoted and veri- 
fied, and the references are given in the orig- 
inal Greek and Latin. A full account is 
given of the various kinds of ships, the ma- 
terials from which they were constructed, 
the structure of the hull, the rigging, flags, 
lights, ship’s boat, etc. 

While Prof. Torr acknowledges that mod- 
ern books on the subject, beginning with a 
work, De Re Navalis, published in 1536, 
have been useful in directing his study, he 
denies any value, on the whole, to their con- 
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clusions. Until within recent years authors 
who took up this theme had a very narrow 
round of ancient authorities to deal with. 
But in 1834 a number of slabs were un- 
earthed in the Pireus which proved to be 
inventories of the Athenian dockyards. 
What could be deciphered of these inscrip- 
tions was of great value. For example, they 
showed that the first departure of the Athe- 
nians from the general model of a war-ship 
with three banks of oars was about 431 B.C., 
when four-banked ships were built, followed 
some years later with ships of five banks. 
An inscription also substantiated the state- 
ment, previously incredible, that ships 
with thirty banks of oars were not un- 
known, 

The art of rowing can first be discerned 
upon the Nile. Boats with oars are repre- 
sented in the earliest pictorial monuments of 
Egypt, dating from about 2500 B.c. The 
military enterprises of the kings of the 
XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties led to the 
consideration of fleets, both on the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean. Herodotos and Di- 
odorus both mention the fleet of long vessels, 
or ships of war, fitted out by Sesostris on the 
Arabian Gulf. They were four hundred in 
number; and there is every reason to believe 
that the trade, and the means of protecting 
it by ships of war, existed there at least as 
early as the XI Ith dynasty, about 2000 years 
before ourera. The earliest Egyptian draw- 
ings show boats constructed of sawn planks, 
and having sails as well as numerous oars. 
So far as can be learned from ancient sculpt- 
ures, the galleys of the Mediterranean at 
the dawn of civilization appear to have been 
open, at least in the middle portion ; to have 
been built with keel, ribs, and planking, and 
to have been strengthened crosswise by the 
numerous benches on which the rowers sat. 
In the contemporary relief representing a 
battle fought in the Mediterranean about 
1000 B.C. the Egyptian war-ships have from 
twelve to twenty-two rowers apiece. Some 
of the war galleys on the Nile were furnished 
with forty-four oars, twenty-two being repre- 
sented on each side; which, allowing for the 
steerage and prow, would require their total 
length to be about 120 feet. 

The earliest powers having efficient fleets 
were the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Per- 
sians, and Greeks; the latter, according to 
Thucydides, having fleets as early as the be- 
ginning of the seventh century B.c. Two- 
banked war-ships were in use in Phoenicia 
about 700 B.C., as we find from Assyrian 
sculptures, and Herodotos states that three- 
banked war-ships were built in Egypt about 
600 B.c. For more than two hundred years 
the three-banked ships were the largest war- 
ships afloat. Pliny states that ships of four, 
five, and six banks were first built at Chalce- 
don and Salamis and Syracuse respectively ; 
and then Alexander the Great made the ad- 


vance to ten banks. A whole fleet of seven- 
banked ships was built by Alexander on the 
Euphrates in 323 B.c. A sixteen-banked ship 
was in the Macedonian fleet, and her arrival 
in the Tiber in 167 B.C. was a memorable 
event. 

War-ships of still greater size are ascribed 
to Ptolemy Philadelphos and Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator, who ruled Egypt from 285 to 247 
B.c., and from 222 to 204 B.C., respectively. 
The dimensions of one of the great merchant 
ships employed in carrying corn from Egypt 
to Italy about 150 A.D. were 180 feet long, 
while her breadth was slightly more than a 
fourth of her length, and her draught was 
forty-three feet and a half. The well-known 
dimensions in the Hebrew version of the 
legend of the Flood, 450 feet in length, 75 
feet broad, and 45 feet in depth, apparently 
belong to the ark that has been introduced 
there under Egyptian influence, and not to 
the ship that has been implicitly retained 
there with other features of the Babylonian 
versions, The earlier Babylonian version in 
the inscriptions states that the depth of the 
ship was the same as the breadth. The 
authors of the Septuagint had every means. 
of ascertaining the exact sense of the word 
téb4h, or ark, since it was of Egyptian origin; 
and they translated it by the word &idotos, or 
chest. This was an epithet of Apameia in 
Phrygia, and upon coins of that city the ark 
of Noah is represented as a rectangular 
chest. 

But little is known of the tonnage of an- 
cient ships. Some of the largest merchant 
ships, however, were 250 tons and over. 
About 40 A.D. the Vatican obelisk and its 
pedestal were brought from Egypt to Italy 
in a ship which must have been over 1300 
tons. Pine, cypress, and cedar were used in 
making the hulls, oak was used in the keels, 
and in the inside of the hull, pine, elm, ash, 
mulberry, lime, and acacia were employed. 
The seams were calked by filling them with 
tow and other packing, and protected with a 
coat of tar or wax. 

In every age and every district of the ancient 
world the method of rigging ships was sub- 
stantially the same; and this method is first 
depicted by the Egyptians. Their ships on 
the Red Sea about 1250 B.c. had one mast 
with two yards, and carried one large square 
sail. The sail used generally to be made of 
linen. The genuine anchor with a pair of 
arms was reckoned among the inventions of 
Anacharsis, about 600 B.c. 

This book of Mr. Torr’s shows a wide 
reading, and treats of the character of ships 
themselves. It is but a portion, however, 
of a complete history of shipping for 2000 
years, which he hopes some day to com- 
plete. The reader will find in this book an 
immense amount of information to be found 
nowhere else. It is illustrated with eight 
plates. — Aidlia. 
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The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard. 
London, 1794-1797. Edited by S. Bayard 
Dod. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

When Samuel Bayard was sent to London 
by Washington, in 1794, as the agent of the 
United States to prosecute the American 
claims in the Admiralty Court, as provided in 
the Jay treaty, he was but twenty-seven years 
old and had been four years married. His 
wife, who was Martha Pintard, and their little 
son accompanied him, and lived with him in 
London during his successful mission there. 
Mrs. Bayard, after the manner of the ladies of 
her time, kept a journal, and that portion of it 
which relates to her first year in England is 
here printed in a pretty little volume. It is 
interesting not only as giving the first im- 
pressions of a serious young American 
woman in England, but particularly for its 
candid descriptions of the fashionable life of 
the period and the bright little glimpses it 
occasionally gives of famous men and women. 
Mrs. Bayard seems to have been treated with 
the utmost consideration and to have gone 
everywhere, but she never lost her American 
point of view, and in spite of her domestic 
content never got over her homesickness. 

er first impressions of England in driving 
from Falmouth up to London were not very 
different from those one gets now—the love- 
liness of the country, the forlornness of the 
people. ‘‘ How forcibly,” she writes, ‘‘ does 
the difference strike an American between the 

Palace and the Cottage!” And she continues 

in a sentence that recalls Marcella’s indigna- 

tion a century later: ‘‘ Nothing struck me 
with so much disgust as the game law, from 
which a poor Man cannot on his own land 

shoot a hare, which perhaps would feed a 

wife and children, for whom he is unable to 

purchase meat, for several days. Oppressed 
people, indeed! You will one day or other, 

I hope, claim your rights, and, like the gen- 

erous American, let merit only distinguish 

the Man.” 

The Bayards and the Pintards were Calvin- 
ists, and the first Sunday in London, “after 
walking three or four miles in pursuit of a 
Presbyterian meeting-house, we found Mr. 
Sterrett’s, whom D. A. Rush mentioned; but 
unfortunately he was sick, and we heard a 
very indifferent sermon. However, we were 
gratified by worshipping in our own way; to- 
morrow I hope I shall be at home, though it 
is a less agreable home than I ever had.” Al- 
ready, however, they had been to the Opera. 
‘* There was a genteel company and a house 
very elegant, but we were not pleased with 
the entertainment, as we could not under- 
stand a word. However, it is the fashion to 
admire it, and I must take care what I say.” 
It will be observed that the fashion has not 
greatly changed in acentury. Mrs. Bayard 
also received tickets for a very much more im- 
portant show than this—the observance of 
the King’s birthday in the Privy Chamber. 


** But I think I shall never feel an inclination 
to go again. Such parade and ridiculous 
homage is disgusting to a plain American; 
they really treat the King as if he were some 
superior being.” Somewhat later she made 
a visit to Windsor, ‘‘ where we had the honor 
of seeing their Majesties and walking on the 
terrace with them. The Parade and show 
that is made of them is truly ridiculous, and 
to an American particularly so: one would 
suppose that he was more than human to see 
the crowds that run to see him. They cer- 
tainly are a fine-looking family, and were 
they all as virtuous and amiable as the King 
and Queen are in their private characters 
their example might be some advantage to 
society, but unfortunately all the elder Sons 
are most abandoned Men.” 

Some less exalted celebrities pleased our 
little American more. There was ‘‘the fam- 
ous Mr. Wilberforce, a small man, but re- 
markably sprightly and entertaining ;” and 
there was ‘‘Mrs. Barbauld, a very small 
woman, agreeable and cheerful in conversa- 
tion, asked many questions about America, 
and expressed a wish to go there.” Mrs. 
Bayard saw so many people indeed, and went 
about so much, that it was not long before she 
began to make entries like this: ‘‘I am 
wearied with engagements. I long for the 
enjoyment once more of a quiet life. How 
delighted would I be now to pass a month or 
two at New Rochelle.” The London As- 
sembly, though very brilliant, ‘‘ five hundred 
ladies and gentlemen all well dressed,” did 
not greatly impress her. ‘‘ The Assembly 
was opened by two minuets, and after these 
nothing was danced but reels and country 
dances. They really do not dance as well as 
Americans. They all appear to have corns 
on their feet ; their waists are foolishly short, 
I may almost say they have none.”’ The re- 
mark on the English dancing, it should be 
explained, is in confirmation of a previous 
observation of Mr. Bayard’s, who had been 
to a dance without his wife, and returned 
properly dissatisfied. They seem to have 
gone quite often to the play, but we get little 
detailed information of what they saw, except 
that they were highly entertained with the 
first performance of the ‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,” 
as well as with ‘‘ Alexander the Great.” Mrs. 
Bayard also went to an oratorio—probably 
one of Handel’s. ‘‘ Though the music was 
very fine, and I enjoyed it excessively, there 
was not that solemnity that I expected in 
sacred music. Indeed there is little of that 
even in the tunes that are sung in the 
churches.” Whether this refers particularly 
to the music in the English churches, or to 
Mr. Sterrett’s Presbyterian meeting-house, is 
not clear. But on one occasion, at the char- 
ity children’s service at St. Paul’s, Mrs. Bay- 
ard records: ‘‘I never, I think, was brought 
so near heaven in my life as on the first burst 
of singing.” 
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Outside the play and the dances, and evi- 
dently more important than either of them, 
the diversion of the period was cards; but 
this our exile accepted, as she accepted a 
great many other things, as a necessary cus- 
tom rather than a delight. At Margate, for 
example, ‘‘ we drank tea at the clergyman’s 
of the parish, and for the first time in my life 
| played cards by daylight, and never felt so 
awkward or ashamed of myself. The first 
thing here, as in London, on entering a room 
after tea, is the card-table, and really there 
is very little pleasure in visiting your most 
intimate friend on these terms. It is the 
greatest task I know of. I shall never like 
Cards.” Nor did she entirely approve the 
Sunday parade in Hyde Park. ‘‘I was much 
amused at the sight, though I do not approve 
the custom. There were upwards of a thou- 
sand Carriages full, and the object seemed to 
be to stare, the carriages driving just on a 
walk close by the side of each other, when 
sometimes the dust is enough to choke you. 
What a waste of time is this! How irra- 
tional and unlike the devotions of my good 
uncle Boudinot’s family !” 

This is what she thought of Ranelagh: ‘‘ It 
was half-past twelve when we stopped at the 
door, and though I had heard so much of the 
room it surpassed every idea I had formed 
both in size and brilliancy. It was elegantly 
lighted, and well filled with company. There 
were upwards of five thousand people, all 
well dressed, and most of the nobility. The 
music was excellent, but it was not the fash- 
ion to attend to it. We walked around and 
around the room till I was so completely 
fatigued that I could scarcely stand. The 
gentlemen at length got a box and ordered 
tea, but we had it in such confusion and hurry 
that it was very unpleasant. At two o’clock 
we went into the gardens to see the fire- 
works, where we were amused about half an 
hour very agreeably, returned to the room 
and walked around it three or four times, and 
then found that it was three and Icft the 
room, seeing many come in as we went out. 
It was then as light as at noon, and just be- 
fore we got home the sun arose.” The fa- 
tigue of this dissipation was such that Mrs. 
Bayard thinks that “nothing but going to 
oblige a friend shall ever tempt me again.” 
On the other hand, she was highly pleased 
with Vauxhall. ‘‘I think it is by far the 
most agreeable place of amusement in Lon- 
don. The early hours and the undress in 
which you can go render it much less fatigu- 
ing. There were about four or five hundred 
people there that night, which I thought a 
large company, but was told the gardens 
were very dull. The singing was enchanting; 
a hunting song by Mrs. Mountain was in- 
imitable, and Dapling by Master Welsh ex- 
tremely fine. e left the garden at half- 
past ten.” 

Such were the varied amusements of the 


American agent s wife. She records them all 
with perfect simplicity and good-humor, and 
there is evidently no affectation in her indif- 
ference or in the little strain of homesickness 
that runs through even the brightest part of 
journal. This, with the simple old-fashioned 
respect and affection for her husband and 
tenderness for her child, gives a sympathetic 
interest to the little book. It is near the 
close of her first year in London, after a very 
pleasant fortnight in a swell country-house, 
that she writes: ‘‘I would not all my life be 
obliged to live here for anything whatever. I 
pant for the simple enjoyment of ear Amer- 
ica.”— The Philadelphia Times. 


The Natural History of the Christian Relig- 
ton, Being a study of the doctrine of 
Jesus as developed from Judaism and con- 
verted into dogma. By William Mackin- 
tosh, M.A., D.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The “ higher criticism” has now reached 

a point where the necessary logical fruits of 

the discussion begin to appear. Not only in 

books devoted to theological polemics but in 
works belonging to general literature do we 

find continual recurrence to those facts o 

observation and experience which militate 

against the traditional announcements of 
orthodoxy. It is no wonder that those who 
cleave to the old order begin to be afraid; no 
wonder that, in the on-sweeping rush of the 
tide of rationalistic inquiry, men who veri- 
tably believe themselves the holders of a 
divine commission should grow pale at the 
thought of the conclusion to which philoso- 
phy seems inevitably tending. But through 
all the doubt and despair and onward urge of 
thought there is one certainty which should 
encourage thinkers of every shade—Truth is 
supreme, and finally will emerge triumphant 
in spite of dogma, creed, or scientific dictum. 

Of this fact we may be sure; it is the bright 

star which shines for all, and which insures 

the preservation of hope and the realization 
of all to which we have a right to aspire. 

But there is another side to the entire 
question. If religion has become solidified 
into dogma, science has crystallized into 
pure assumption. The utmost attainment 
of science is to demonstrate a probability; it 
never has proved a fact. The law of gravi- 
tation is nothing more than extreme proba- 
bility. 

Dr. Mackintosh is therefore wholly in 
accord with the method of ‘‘ modern critic- 
ism” when he starts with a pure assump- 
tion. He says: ‘‘ When, in accordance 
with the demands of modern science, the 
supernatural element is rejected a problem 
is presented to the theologian which cannot 
be put aside.” Here the question is twice 
begged—first, because science, being limited 
to the field of analytic reason, has no right 
to make and no power to enforce such a 
demand, and, secondly, because the super- 
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natural element has not been rejected except 
by those who never accepted its fundamental 
thesis. To him who bases belief in the 
supernatural upon revelation the super- 
natural is as true as ever; to him who re- 
duces all phenomena to the tests of rational 
investigation the supernatural was always the 
impossible, and hence it does not remain to 
be rejected at this late day. 

Dr. Mackintosh is to this extent illogical; 
but if we pass over the major premise of his 
work we shall find him taking high ground 
and arguing with much force and skill in 
favor of such an explanation of Christianity 
as will dissolve its connection with miracle. 
He thinks that it will thus present a stronger 
front to the world, and that when this cause 
of offence shall have been removed the intel- 
lect will cease to be aggressive and will be- 
come friendly to the cause which orthodox 
people have at heart. With this end in view 
he attempts to show that Christianity took 
its rise in a great spiritual and religious 
movement among the Jewish people or in a 
great transformation of Jewish ideas effected 
by Jesus and spreading from Him to His dis- 
ciples, and to find in that movement an ex- 
planation of the whole relative phenomena. 
He treats Christianity as an outgrowth of 
the human mind, and therefore as in no 
sense miraculous, but yet as a revelation of 
the divine in so far as it has brought to light 
“‘the true secret, the idea, the goal of 
humanity.” The thought prominently 
brought forward is that the impression made 
by the personality of Jesus upon the emo- 
tional natures of His disciples was such that 
they were induced to give to Christianity a 
mythical and dogmatic construction not war- 
ranted by the facts in the life of the Master. 

The three main propositions sought to be 
established are these: 

First, that Judaism and Christianity denote 
successive stages in one long evolution of re- 
ligious thought—a fact without which Dr. 
Mackintosh thinks the literature and history 
of Israel and of the early church would be an 
insoluble enigma. Secondly, that the phases 
of this evolution have been recorded mainly 
in the form of myth and dogma, so that a 
miraculous aspect has been imparted to an 
evolution which was wholly natural. 
Thirdly, that the myth and dogma have 
mingled as important factors in the evolution 
itself. 

In seeking to establish these propositions 
the author adopts an anti-supernatural theory 
of the universe, not questioning the opera- 
tion of a divine power in nature, but holding 
that such power moves within the sphere of 
natural law. He sees that this view, as he 
expresses it, ‘‘ makes havoc of the orthodox 
dogma concerning the person and the func- 
tions of the founder of Christianity.” Hence 
he concludes that it is no longer possible to 
regard Jesus as an incarnation of the Divine 


Being or as the author of miracles. The 
doctrine of the Atonement, of course, has to 
be thrust aside as untenable, and the sole 
function of Jesus becomes that of a teacher. 
Chapter IV is occupied with an examina- 
tion of the rise and growth, in Israel, of the 
idea of the kingdom of God. It is held that 
when Jesus announced that the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, the announcement was 
preceded in His mind by the discovery of the 
inwardness of true righteousness, which, it 
is contended, was the staple of His doctrine. 
An identical announcement already had been 
made by John the Baptist, and it is held that 


by this announcement Jesus gave it at once. 


to be understood by His audiences that be. 
tween His doctrine and that which was cur- 
rent among them—that with which they were 
familiar—there was an unbroken continuity 
But Jesus expounded the idea. According 
to Him, the kingdom of God was identical 
with the reign of righteousness—not the 
complement of it. The legal or pharisaic 
idea of righteousness was something quite 
different. It did not touch the righteousness 
of the heart. The evangelic idea is discussed 
by Dr. Mackintosh, and the originality of the 
doctrine of Jesus examined in two chapters 
of much lucidity; the claim, however, that 
Jesus neither regarded Himself as a redeemer 
nor uttered anything to encourage His dis- 
ciples to regard Hitn in that light is not well 
sustained; and Dr. Mackintosh is evidently 
too good a logician to suppose that the argu- 
ment in a circle will prove convincing. It is 
admitted that Jesus believed Himself the 
Messiah; but the Scriptural accounts of the 
prodigies attending His birth are set aside as 
but the pious fancies of His disciples. In- 
deed, any supernatural explanation of the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus is held to 
be inadmissible, and that consciousness is 
described as a growth; and it is pointed out 
that until St. Peter’s confession at Cesarea 
Philippi aed never spoke of Himself as the 
Christ. In further chapters Dr. Mackintosh 
treats of the mythical transformation of 
evangelic tradition, of the relation of myth 
to dogma, of the doctrine of the Atonement, 
coming toa critical examination of the fourth 
gospel, which, for clear-cut statements min- 
gled with untenable logical processes, is a 
remarkable piece of writing. 

Dr. Mackintosh’s conclusions carry him to 
a point which places him very far in the van 
of advanced thinkers. He is compelled to 
deny the absolute sinlessness of Jesus, be- 
cause he finds it incompatible with the theory 
of moral development through the conscious- 
ness and experience of evil. The truth is 
Dr. Mackintosh has himself fallen into the 
very pit from which he strove to save others 
—he has bound himself down to a precon- 
ceived theory, and is obliged to make his 
conclusions fit, no matter what they may be. 
He treads in the footsteps which Matthew 
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Arnold trod in Literature and Dogma. But 
he goes away beyond Arnold. Literature 
and Dogma tried to show that miracle could 
be taken out of Christianity and yet leave its 
vital principles untouched. Dr. Mackintosh 
tries to show that Jesus could be both de- 
ceived and a deceiver, and yet remain the 
perfect man whom we are to accept as an 
exemplar. The attempt must fail, not be- 
cause itis bold, not because it traverses some 
of humanity’s most cherished hopes, but be- 


‘cause its logic breaks down at the first crucial 


test. It is of litthe moment whether what we 
call miracle does or does not happen; it is 
of very great moment to know what we mean 
by miracle. To say that it cannot happen 
merely because it does not follow the observed 
course of ordinary processes is to attempt to 
gauge psychical truth by a physical stand- 
ard—an attempt which ever has failed.— 7he 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The Yellow Book. Vol. 1. 
(Copeland & Day.) 


The varied opinions held by the English 
papers in regard to this new and most 
original quarterly make amusing reading. 
**It the New Art is represented by the cover 
of this wonderful volume,” says the 7imes, 
“it is scarcely calculated to attract by its 
intrinsic beauty or merit.” And yet a leader- 
writer in the Daily News finds the cover 
“artistically jaundiced”; while ‘‘ Logroller” 
in the Star describes it as bright and smart.— 
The National Observer asserts that the Yellow 
Book is ‘‘not beautiful as a piece of book- 
making,” and objects to the type as too 
small and to the paper as too smooth, though 
the same journal in a previous issue thought 
the type ‘‘ of a highly artistic character,” and 
the paper ‘‘such as a princess might be 
proud to use for private corespondence”; 
and the Daily Chronicle says the Yellow Book 
“is beautifully printed in old-faced type... 
and altogether poses a new and much higher 
standard for the form of periodical litera- 
ture.”—The Pall Mall Gazette remarks that 
Mr. Henry James’s opening story, ‘The 
Death of the Lion,’ ‘‘is very difficult to 
read,” and the Birmingham Gazette fancies 
it is ‘‘chiefly valuable for the sake of the 
name of its author”; whereas the West- 
minster Gazette says that ‘‘it is very near 
Mr. James’s best—there is satire, humor, 
and epigram enough in its fifty pages for 
half a dozen ordinary stories.” The National 
Observer calls it ‘‘a wholesome, stinging 
criticism on the pseudo-literates of modern 
society,” the St. James's Budget declares that 
it alone “‘renders the Yellow Book worth 
buying,” and the Daily News made it the 
subject of a leading article, observing that 
“it raises problems,” and describing it as ‘‘a 
diverting apologue.”—The Zimes says that 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘ Tree Worship’ is “ sin- 
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gularly repulsive,” whilst the Birmingham 
Daily Post avers that it is ‘‘almost startlingly 
strong, and in some passages there is a fierce 
passion that thrills.”—‘ Logroller” in the 
Star characterizes Miss Ella D’Arcy’s ‘Ir- 
remediable’ as a ‘‘tragic hint of much 
power,” and the same writer admires Mr. 
William Watson’s sonnets as “‘ full of his own 
incommunicable dignity and solemn gla- 
mour.” The Zimes calls them “ stately and 
sonorous”; the Pall Mall Gazette alludes to 
the ‘‘ fine clsssic flavor of their diction.”— 
The Referee, describing Mr. John Davidson’s 
‘London’ as a “‘ perfect little poem,” adds, 
**Many a poet has climbed Parnassus to less 
purpose than Mr. Davidson has climbed 
Primrose Hill.”—And though the Birming- 
ham Gazette dismisses Mr. George Saints- 
bury’s ‘Sentimental Cellar’ as ‘* pompous 
and empty,” the National Observer thinks it 
*‘a clever fantasia on wine and women.”— 
The St. James's Gazette falls foul of Mr. 
Arthur Symons for the “ peculiar kind of 
gutter immorality ” he ‘‘ celebrates in song”; 
but the Zimes describes Mr. Symons as 
“‘ graceful and melodious.”—The Giode avers 
that Mr. Henry Harland’s ‘Mercedes’ is 
** weak”; ‘‘ Logroller” says “‘it is one of 
the most touching and delicately wrought 
idylls of child-life I have ever read.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette condemns Mr. Gosse’s 
poems as “ prattling mediocrity”; the Gias- 
gow Herald praises them as “ among the 
best in the book.’’—According to the Daily 
Chronicle, George Egerton’s ‘ Lost Master- 
piece’ is ‘‘a nothingness of words ”; accord- 
ing to the Birmingham Gazette it is a “‘ most 
clever, graceful, and cultivated piece of 
writing"; and the Queen pronounces it ‘‘a 
clever impressionist record of moods,”—The 
Globe finds Mr. Crackanthorpe’s ‘ Modern 
Melodrama’ ‘‘very Crackanthorpian . . 
and full of actuality.”—The Westminster 
Gazette admires Dr. Garnett’s translations 
of Tansillo, and the ‘‘ learned and discerning 
comment” by which they are accompanied.— 
The St. James’s Budget describes the ‘ Fool’s 
Hour,’ by John Oliver Hobbes and George 
Moore, as *‘a work of the keenest wit ”; and 
here there has been no difference amongst 
the critics.—The St. James's Budget objects 
to ‘the ill-drawn and morbidly conceived 
drawings of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley” as 
‘‘particularly offensive”; Pudlic Opinion 
hails them as ‘‘an unqualified success.”— 
The National Observer speaks of the style of 
Sir Frederic Leighton’s studies as ‘‘ formal, 
academic, and frigid”: the Chronicle says 
they are ‘‘ noble and doubly welcome.” —The 
National Observer, again, admires Mr. Pen- 
nell’s and Mr. Furse’s contributions, while 
the Chronicle praises Mr. Rothenstein’s 
‘ Portrait of a Lady.’ 


Samuel Longfellow: Memoirs and Letters and 
Essays and Sermons. Edited by Joseph 
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May. In two volumes. (Houghton, Miff- 

lin & Co.) 

The late Samuel Longfellow was the 
brother of the famous poet, and was born 
June 18, 1819, in Portland. He grew up in 
a beautiful home a dreamy and poetical boy, 
in due time was fitted for Harvard, and was 
graduated in 1839. In the autumn of 1842 
he entered the Divinity School of Harvard 
College. It was an epoch in his experience. 
He had been a resident graduate for two or 
three years before entering the divinity 
school. He came under the influence of the 
transcendental movement, then at its height, 
and he was there to form the closest and 
most inspiring friendship of his life. The 
friend who was to share his intimacy for 
forty years was Samuel Johnson, a man of 
exceptional intellectual power and brilliancy, 
and one who shared in his individuality of 
thought and vivid apprehension of the facts 
and relations of the spiritual world. At the 
divinity school the work was done by four 
professors, all of whom were behind the 
times. The men who shared the privileges 
of the school at that time were Joseph Henry 
Allen, Edmund Burke Willson, Thomas Hill, 
O. B. Frothingham, W. R. Alger, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Grindall Rey- 
nolds, and with these men he shared a special 
intimacy during the rest of his life. After 


leaving the divinity school he spent a year at 


Fayal, in the Azores. Then in 1846 he was 
candidating at West Cambridge and else- 
where, finally settling down to a pastorate at 
Fall River in 1847. Here he developed as a 
theist, admitting no mediator between him- 
self and the Divine Spirit. The ethical ele- 
ment was always the deepest of all in Samuel 
Longfellow, and was prominent in_ his 
thought, in his preaching, and in his views of 
professional duty. 

To the reforms of the day, especially the 
antislavery reform, he gave an ‘ardent sym- 
pathy and increasing attention. While in 
Fall River he constantly corresponded with 
Dr. Edward E. Hale and Rev. Samuel John- 
son, and he shared a growing individualism 
with Weiss, Frothingham, and Higginson, 
which weakened his sympathy with the ma- 
jority of the Unitarians and with the organ- 
ized work of the body. He got tired of Fall 
River before the people were tired of ‘him, 
and left that parish to travel abroad. On 
his return home he took up the Brookline 
pastorate, which was maintained for a num- 
ber of years, the longest settled ministry 
which he enjoyed, and in which he fully de- 
veloped his special views on religion. He 
was the author, with Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
of Hymns of the Spirit, a hymn - book 
which had a large circulation in the Unita- 
rian body. He did not desire to have a 
settled parish after his Brookline experience. 
He spent his time in journeys abroad and in 
residence at Cambridge, where he took much 


interest in the Radical Magazine, the Racical 
Club, in all varieties of music, and during 
later years in the preparation of his brother's 
life and letters. He gained a wide reputa.- 
tion in these years for rare kindness of heart 
and kindly ministration to others, and when 
he had reached his seventieth year his friends 
gathered at Cambridge and gave him a kindly 
reception. He was never married, and in 
the larger ministrations of life he took but 
little part, but in the field of cultivated life 
and kindly effort, and in ministrations among 
the poor, he was one of the kindest and 
purest and best men of his generation. His 
friend, Rev. Joseph May, has had a delight- 
ful but not an easy task in bringing together 
his letters and putting them in the form of a 
biography, but he has done his work with 
modesty and simplicity and faithfulness, and 
Samuel Longfellow well deserved the biog- 
raphy which has been prepared. 

In an additional volume his essays and 
sermons have been brought together as an 
evidence of his thinking and the quality of 
his teaching. Many of these sermons are 
strictly parochial in their character, and a 
few, like the ‘‘ Dedication of Parker Me- 
morial,” rise to the demands of great occa- 
sions. While they are not in ful! accord with 
the Christian faith, they express with great 
power the honest convictions of a singularly 
earnest and devout man, and this volume 
will be permanently appreciated by all who 
value the religious expression of the higher 
thought of the spiritual life. They are the 
right thinking of a singularly earnest and 
sincere man, and cover the whole range of 
Christian experience and duty. The essays 
are more directly doctrinal in their eharaeter, 
and are intended to express his special re- 
ligious ideas. He was not a man ambitieus 
of authorship, and his few essays were 
chiefly occasional papers which he contrib- 
uted to the Radical Magazine or to collec- 
tions of religious essays, but in every case 
they bear the marks of delicate and discrimi- 
nating thought and the suggestive power of 
a strong and original mind. Mr. Longfel- 
low was a man of peculiar character, not 
disposed to push himself, not in any sense 
a personal reformer, not an antagonist 
among believers, but one who sought the 
truth by processes of intuition, and who 
lived up to the spiritual laws which he 
inculeated to others. Some of his sermons 
reach a very high character. They are dis- 
tinct outreaches into the unseen world, and 
are full of the spirit of religious devotion. 
In them one is in communion with the best 
thoughts connected with spiritual religion, 
and what he did not believe in Christianity 
is almost atoned for in the sincerity and 
strength of his faith in unseen realities. This 
volume, together with his life, will be 
abundantly appreciated wherever he _ is 
known, and his essays and sermons will live 
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among the choicest expressions of spiritual 
belief which have been made to this genera- 
tion. His brother Henry was once greatly 
pleased when introduced to a party as ‘‘ the 
brother of a poet,’’ and it was as a poet that 
Samuel Longfellow will be long remembered. 
He wrote hymns principally, but they had a 
wonderful spiritual power and strength, and 
many of them have become a permanent 
part of Christian hymnology. Two beau- 
tiful etched portraits accompany these vol- 
umes, and reproduce strongly the features of 
Mr. Longfellow.— Zhe Boston Herald. 


Romantic Professions, and other Papers. By 
W. P. James. (Macmillan & Co.) 


If I express the opinion that there is not 
very much that really needs to be said about 
Mr. James’s essays, I hope the remark will 
not be taken as one of depreciation. To 
avoid the possibility of such a misapprehen- 
sion, | hasten to add that the perusal of ther 
has occupied several hours in a very pleasant 
fashion; and when one can honestly say this 
of a book, the confession—though it be auto- 
biography rather than criticism—has some of 
the effectiveness of critical eulogy. The 
volume is enjoyable, because it is composed 
of the bright and easy discourse of a well- 
informed and able man upon topics in which 
all cultivated people are more or less inter- 
ested. There is not much to be said about 
it, because Mr. James's style lacks the indi- 
viduality which gives charm and quality to 
the essays of such very different writers as 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson and Mr.* Augustine 
Birrell : it reminds one rather too strongly 
of cast iron; it has the impersonal cleverness 
which characterized the Saturday Review in 
its palmy days, coupled, however, with an ur- 
bane geniality alien to the columns of that 
once formidable journal. If Mr. James be 
a young man—a supposition discredited by 
much internal evidence—it is very curious 
that he should have hit upon the literary 
manner favored by the generation preceding 
his own. 

Of course, in eight longish essays, each of 
which deals with a set theme in a fashion 
which, though light, is worthily business-like, 
there are to be found ‘‘ views” which might 
be talked about through any number of 
columns, possibly in an interesting manner; 
but a critical journal does not exist to pro- 
vide space for such discursive expatiation, 
howsoever agreeable it may be. One of Mr. 
James’s most readable essays is devoted to 
** The Naming of Novels,” and the first purely 
critical remark that suggests itself concerns 
the name which he himself has given to his 
collection of miscellaneous papers. In this 
essay Mr. James makes many suggestions,— 
most of them good ones,—but in this connec- 
tion it is only needful to mention three. The 
first is that what may be called fancy titles, 


such for example as “ Not wisely but too 
well” or ‘‘ What will he do with it?” are 
generally objectionable. The second is that 
a title should, if possible, excite curiosity 
without satisfying it. The third is that the 
best title will often be one which steers clear 
of the principal object of interest in the work 
(‘‘ Ivanhoe” is an instance in point), as the 
author will thus be saved from the necessity 
of writing up to his title-page. Mr. James 
has himself acted upon every one of these 
three rules, and I think that they are all 
good; but only the first two seem valid 
when applied to literature in general as dis- 
tinguished from the literature of fiction in 
particular. Judged by them, ‘‘ Romantic Pro- 
fessions” is excellent. It is not a whimsical 
title like ‘‘ Three-cornered Essays” or ‘‘ The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” and it certainly ex- 
cites curiosity, because, owing to the double 
meaning of the word ‘‘ professions,” no in- 
tending reader can be quite certain what is 
meant by it. But just as Ivanhoe is a com- 
paratively unimportant person in the ro- 
mance to which he gives a name, so the 
title-paper of Mr. James’s volume is the thin- 
nest and least valuable item in its table of 
contents ; and in the case of a collection of 
essays the third rule is, to say the least, of 
doubtful application. The writer’s thesis is 
that there are certain callings in life which 
cannot possibly lend themselves to romantic 
treatment. The profession of a soldier, ahigh- 
wayman, or even a barrister may be treated 
romantically in a satisfying manner; not the 
equally, or more, useful callings of a tailor, 
a hatter, orabutcher. It will be seen that the 
main proposition is almost crudely obvious; 
and obviousness of idea, though not in itself 
objectionable, demands to be relieved by 
light-handedness of treatment. Now, Mr. 
ames in this essay is not light-handed. 

h page of the paper is in itself bright and 
light enough, but there are too many pages: 
Mr. James piles his examples and illustra- 
tions upon the top of each other, as if he were 
proving a dogma acceptance of which was 
necessary to the soul’s salvation. Thetheme 
is really a good one, and the only defect in 
the treatment of it is the over-emphasis given 
by undue copiousness. It is a theme that 
would have attracted Lamb had it occurred 
to him; but he would have played with it in- 
stead of working at it: ‘‘ Romantic Profes- 
sions”’ as an essay of Elia would have left 
us with an appetite rather than with a sense 
of repletion. 

The essays “On the Naming of Novels” 
and ‘‘ Names in Novels” are less obnoxious 
to this criticism, because in them the field is 
wider, and a certain prodigality of illustra- 
tion is necessary to the covering of it, though 
in the first-named paper the matter.taken 
from so very familiar an authority as Fors- 
ter’s Life of Charles Dickens might perhaps 
have been condensed with advantage. th 
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papers are, however, so excellent and inter- 
esting that anything in the way of carping 
criticism seems to savor of ungracious- 
ness. The principles which, in Mr. James’s 
opinion, should regulate the naming of 
novels are admirable; I would say unim- 
peachable, were it not that these are days 
in which the paradox-monger will impeach 
anything. Nor are his applications of the 
principles less to be commended, though one 
of them is surely a little doubtful. Mr. James 
seems to consider ‘‘ Ivanhoe” a good title, 
because Ivanhoe, the man, is not a dominat- 
ing character in the book; and yet he 
implicitly condemns the title of ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda” on the very same ground. The 
reviewer is known to be an expert in the 
manufacture of inconsistencies ; but unless I 
have misapprehended Mr. James’s meaning, 
here is an inconsistency ready-made. 

To many readers the essay on *‘ Names in 
Novels” will prove the most interesting in 
the book, though it raises rather than ans- 
wers the question whether the mere look or 
sound of a proper name has any suggestive- 
ness apart from associations connected with 
it. The novelists as a body have answered 
in the affirmative, though with varying de- 

of definition. The old-fashioned ideal- 
ists simply gave pretty names to their heroes 
and ugly names to their villains, but were 
not careful about subtler niceties of nomen- 
clature. Dickens gave himself a choice of 


names which seemed about oer’ appro- 


priate to the character, and his final selection 
seems to have been often little more than 
fortuitous. For Balzac and Flaubert, how- 
ever, there was only one possible name for 
each imaginative creation, and if it did not 
come it must be found. The story of how 
Balzac dragged Léon Gozlan half over Paris, 
and was rewarded by finding ‘‘ Marcas” 
over a tailor’s shop, is pretty well known ; 
but Mr. James quotes a less familiar story 
of Flaubert and M. Zola. Both novelists were 
engaged in writing a book, and the living 
novelist described to his friend the part al- 
lotted to one of his characters for whom he 
had just found the name of Bouvard: 

** Some days later a common friend came 
to Zola informing him that Flaubert was in 
despair; that Bouvard was precisely the 
name he had fixed upon for one of the char- 
acters in his own book ; that it had cost him 
six years of research and labor to find it; 
that he had discovered it at last in Normandy, 
in a village near Yvetot, and could never 
hope to replace it. It was all over with him 
if he could no longer couple the name of 
Bouvard with that of Pécuchet, for together 
they were the keystone of the work. ‘Well,’ 
said Zola, gravely and sadly, after a long 
pause; ‘let him have it. But I must love him 
very dearly to give up such a unique and un- 
approachable name as Bouvard. However, 


it belongs to an idiot whose sign I can see 
every day from my windows.’ The news of 
the concession was carried to Flaubert, who 
immediately started to embrace and thank 
his friend, fully appreciating his disinterest- 
edness, and frankly confessing his inability 
to have done the same.” 

**The Great Work” is a brightly written 
and ingenious protest against the demand 
that every literary artist shall produce a mag- 
num opus; and ‘‘ The Poet as Historian” is 
an effective plea for the imaginative treat- 
ment of history. ‘‘ Romance and Youth ” is 
the slightest and ‘‘ The Historical Novel ” the 
most solid of Mr, James’s essays ; but the 
book from first to last is pleasant read- 
ing.—JAMES ASHCROFT NOBLE in 7he London 
Academy. 


Edward Livingston Youmans, Interpreter of 
Science to the People. A Sketch of his 
Life, with Selections from his Published 
Writings and Extracts from his Corre- 
spondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
and Others. By John Fiske. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


The most striking fact in the life of Ed- 
ward Youmans is that he achieved greatness 
after an apparently hopeless struggle with 
poverty and blindness in the formative years 
of youth. The mental habits forced upon 
him gave him the advantage of a stronger 
imagination, minuter care in investigation, 
and the early marked ability to express in 
words, from a clear mental vision, what he 
learned. His lucid explanations gave inter- 
est to the abstruse reading which his sister 
and others did for his sake. 

His science had a philosophic turn. The 
class-book in chemistry, written before he 
was thirty, which gave him his much needed 
financial relief, and marked the beginning of 
restored sight, presented the meaning and 
functions of chemistry with a clearness and 
enthusiasm before unknown to students. Its 
reception showed him where his true strength 
lay. ‘‘Thenceforth his career was that of 
breaking the bread of science to the multi- 
tude.” 

He was for fourteen years a lecturer—‘‘a 
public teacher, enthusiastic and eloquent, 
broad and tolerant, trained in the methods 
of modern science, and brimful of its blithe 
and aggressive, but self-restrained and sober, 
spirit.” His popularity was due largely to 
his personality, and also to his ability to 
generalize the details of his subject. ‘‘ He 
never looked through a window of science 
so small that it did not show the sky.” He 
was a living power, able to grasp the newest 
scientific truth, and impart it to the general 
public in a way at once stimulating and con- 
vincing. Thus did he prepare the public 
mind for the doctrines of evolution. As the 
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personal friend of Spencer, Huxley, and Tyn- 
dall, he was the untiring means of bringing 
their thoughts before American readers. His 
correspondence with Herbert Spencer, much 
of which is presented by Mr. Fiske, con- 
tinued from 1863 until the death of Youmans 
in 1887. It is the record not only of You- 
mans’ successful literary and business enter- 
prise with the Appletons for the publication 
and circulation of Spencer’s works in Amer- 
ica, but also the story of a friendship reveal- 
ing Youmans’ great and noble heart. His 
energy and self-sacrifice, prompted by the 
love of truth and the philanthropic desire to 
aid the spread of it, are the lesson of his life 
tous. Mr. Fiske’s appreciation of his friend 
was shared by W. H. Appleton, who, when 
it was said that Spencer’s philosophy would 
soon die, replied quickly, ‘‘I can tell you 
one thing—Spencer wont die as long as 
Youmans lives.” 

After introducing Spencer, and publishing 
a collection of his own essays with others, 
under the title Zhe Culture Demanded by 
Modern Life, he was employed by the Ap- 

letons to initiate and edit Appletons’ Journal. 
fe then devoted his time to the examination 
of foreign scientific books, from which he 
chose such as could be recommended for re- 
publication. This work suggested to You- 
mans the International Science series, written 
by masters in the subjects treated, brief and 
comprehensive, and published simultaneously 
in several countries. Then came the Popular 
Science Monthly, as a medium of communi- 
cation between men of original research and 
the general reading public, and thence- 
forward Youmans’ energies were directed 
toward the editorial supervision of the 
twenty-eight volumes which form the prin- 
cipal record of his remaining years. 

He had an enviable fame, for ‘‘ the sphere 
of his unselfish goodness was so wide, and 
its quality so potent, that one could not come 
into near relations with him without be- 
coming in all manner of unsuspecting ways 
strengthened and enriched.”— Zhe Church- 
man. 


The Flower of Forgiveness, and other Stories. 
By Flora Annie Steel. (Macmillan & Co.) 


No Englishwoman has entered upon the 
career of authorship in the last decade with 
more honor to herself or more satisfaction 
to her readers than Mrs. Steel. She made 
her appearance, unheralded, as the writer of 
short stories, in Macmillan’s Magazine—which 
stories, whereto the name of the writer was 
not prefixed, attracted attention, partly on 
account of their literary talent, which from 
their beginning was free from the immaturity 
that generally betrays an unpractised hand, 
and partly on account of the intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of their writer of the subtle 
and profound secrets of life in India. What 
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its obvious characteristics were, or such of 
them, at least, as came in contact with the 
British rule in that great country, Mr. Kip- 
ling had flashed upon his countrymen there 
and in England, in his Plain Tales of the 
Hills, the immediate success of which was 
paralleled only by the immediate success of 
young Mr. Charles Dickens with Pickwick, 
or young George Gordon, Lord Byron, with 
Childe Harold. He awoke one morning anJ 
found himself famous. His pictures of Ar- 
glo-Indian life were admirable of their kind; 
but those who admired them most felt, if 
they took time to analyze the emotions they 
awakened, and the impressions they left 
upon their minds, that they were obvious and 
tentative, and that there was—indeed, that 
there must be—another and deeper life than 
Mr. Kipling had depicted, or was capable of 
depicting: the inner life of the native inhabit- 
ants of India, born and bred in the shadow of 
those old religious beliefs—Brahminism, Bud- 
dhism, Mohammedanism, and in the impass- 
able restrictions of their castes. The spirit- 
ual lives of the people of India were not 

erceived, certainly not portrayed, by Mr. 

ipling. It was to the study of these lives 
that Mrs. Steel devoted herself, surveying 
them from different points of view, none of 
which resembled those of Mr. Kipling, en- 
tering into their peculiarities from larger 
motives than mere curiosity even implies, 
with the innate sympathy of a woman, who 
is considerably more than an English gentle- 
woman, and with the insight of a student of 
human nature, who, without having the ac- 
complishment of verse, possessed the genius 
of a poet, with a clear understanding of the 
dramatic aspects of what she saw in the peo- 
ple around her, and in what she invented 
from her perception of their lives, if she can 
be said to have invented anything other than 
the possibilities with which her knowledge of 
the manifold forms of native character so 
abundantly supplied her. What Mrs. Steel 
is as a story-teller may be seen in a collection 
of her prose poems of modern Indian life, 
which has just been published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., under the title of the story 
which opens this collection, ‘‘ The Flower of 
Forgiveness,” and which is a fair example of 
the tender, womanly quality of her powers, 
and of the spirit of profound sympathy with 
which she regards the curious race which 
figures in her pages. She deals with them in 
their relation with each other, as well as in 
their relations with her own people, touching 
upon their manners and customs, their antique 
superstitions, their whimsical heredity, and 
finding in all the pathos and tragedy which 
inheres in the condition of a primitive folk 
bowing under British rule. What they have 
become among themselves under this alien 
dominancy may be inferred from the second 
of these dramas, ‘“‘ Harvest;” the third, ‘‘ The 
Bhut Baby,” and the seventh and eighth, 
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“*Feroza” and “In the House of a Copper- 
smith.” The whole collection, however, 
should be studied, for remarkable as it is, it 
evades description or analysis—Zhe Mail 
and Express. 


The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoin. 
Comprising his Speeches, Letters, State 
Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings. 
Edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 
Two volumes. (The Century Company.) 


To the lovers of Lincoln this publication 
comes, after long waiting, with grateful satis- 
faction. Much of its contents has long been 
in print, but so scattered through various 
books and in connection with other matter 
that no one save the persistent student or the 
delving historian has been able to come in 
easy mental contact with what is now ar- 
ranged in sequential order. Not only by the 
lovers of Lincoln, but by those who yet have 
the pleasure of reading these books, will they 
be welcomed and treasured as possessions of 
the deepest interest. Their prospective value 
is incalculable, 

It is almost a wonder of wonders that so 
much is reliably known concerning him and 
fitly gathered together in such a short space 
of time, less than thirty years, since his death. 
Few have the least conception of the im- 
mense quantity of matter—good, bad, and in- 
different—that has been published in lives, 
essays, articles, sermons, lectures, orations, 
and books. No personage in history has 
received anything like such attention. A 
catalogue of these publications would make a 
large book. And besides all this, the ex- 
traordinary number and variety of splendid 
photographs and ambrotypes from life, and 
the life mask, the value of which cannot be 
overestimated, make a mass of material, by 
which to study this wonderful being, rarely 
ever equalled. 

The enviable and unique distinction of 
being the literary and historical executors of 
such a man finds a beautiful contrast in the 
modest preface of these volumes. ‘‘ We pre- 
sent to the public,” say the authors, ‘‘ this 
edition of The Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, hoping and trusting that it will 
be received as a welcome addition to Ameri- 
can historical literature.” The judgment 
of the best world will be that it is a welcome 
addition to the literature of mankind—more 
human, more varied, more wise, more heart- 
making and dramatic than anything that 
has yet appealed to the consideration of 
statesmen, historians, and the sympathy of 
humanity. History contains no parallel to 
Lincoln. ‘‘He was not atype. He stands 
alone—no ancestors, no fellows, and no suc- 
cessors.” 

In these precious volumes the reader can 
see, feel, and understand Lincoln as he was ; 
he can touch him on al! his many sides, and 


find without the suggestion of a shadow his 
candor, his honesty, his self-sacrifice, his 
patience, and his boundless human sympathy 
and wisdom. They will also confirm the be- 
lief, accepted by many close observers, that 
he was a great politician and a great states- 
man in their highest sense, and by no means 
a common strategist in war. 

Lincoln is the most imposing natural per- 
sonality in profane history. But there is no 
reader so humble that he cannot now drink 
fully of Lincoln’s real self from this living 
source. 

The frontispiece of the first volume is a 
process print of the most impressive full-face 
photograph ever made of the President. It 
was taken March 9g, 1864, in the afternoon of 
the day when he commissioned Grant as lieu- 
tenant-general of all the armies of the United 
States, 

The first article in this volume (which is of 
nearly seven hundred pages) is Lincoln’s ad- 
dress to the people of Sangamon County, in 
which he presents himself as a candidate for 
the legislature of Illinois, at the age of twenty- 
three years, and states his views in regard to 
local affairs. On page 86 is the first part of 
a poem, of most beautiful sentiment, sug- 
gested by his visit, after an absence of fifteen 
years, at the age of thirty-three years, to the 
part of the country where he was reared, and 
where his mother and sister were buried. 

This volume contains many hitherto un- 
published fragmentary articles on political 
matters, of much interest as showing his first 
views on a republican form of government 
and the subject of slavery, all indicating high 
ideals and sound judgment. It also includes 
his life in Washington as a member of Con- 
gress, the Douglas debates, the famous 
Cooper Union speech, letters on political 
matters, and closes with Lincoln as President 
in Washington, March 1, 1861. The second 
volume, of 770 pages, includes his history as 
President, a large number of previously,un- 
published documents, and closes with the tele- 
gram of April 12, 1865, to General Weitzel, 
in regard to the assembling of the Virginia 
legislature—two days after the assassination 
took place.— The Boston Transcript. 


Santa Teresa. Being some Account of her 
Life and Times, together with some Pages 
from the History of the Last Great Reform 
in the Religious Orders. By Gabriela 
Cunninghame Graham. With Portraits. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


In the strange wave of mysticism which 
swept over Spain in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries no figure stands out so 
prominently as that of Teresa de Avila, who 
shares with the apostle Santiago the glory of 
being a patron saint of her native land. et 
marvellous career, in which, with endless 
humility, resolution, and tact, she triumphed 
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over persecution and founded the reformed 
order of Barefooted Carmelites, while enjoy- 
ing visions of God and the unutterable rapt- 
ures of ecstasy, has been the subject of in- 
numerable biographers and has now found a 
new and most appreciative one in the person 
of Gabriela Cunninghame Graham. The 
authoress has all the enthusiasm necessary for 
the performance of her task—enthusiasm 
which seems to have carried her in pilgrim- 
age to the spots hallowed by Teresa's labors 
—and she has produced a very readable ac- 
count of the vicissitudes which marked the 
checkered life of the saint. There is perhaps 
too great a striving for the picturesque and 
too voluble a profusion of words, but these 
are faults readily patdoned p Bes general 
reader, who is not over-particular about criti- 
cal accuracy, and who, whether orthodox or 
heretic, can enjoy the romantic aspect of 
mystic devotion in its struggle with the hard 
realities of a selfish world, without inquiring 
too closely into the distinction between fact 
and legend.— The Nation. 


Pembroke. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Bayou Folk, By Kate Chopin. 
Mifflin & Co.) 


The extent and variety of this country are 
suggested by the books here coupled. Each 
is a literary performance of unusual value, 
but, although both American, they are hardly 
more alike than are English and French, or 
Italian and German. The respective sections 
typified are, so to speak, strangers to one an- 
other, and any one who will read the books 
in conjunction will be in position to realize 
the division of the people during the Rebel- 
lion. In effect that division is constant, 
though in practice, in the uniform bearing of 
Federal law, it is not constantly felt. But in 
going out of ourselves, in studying the 
people, we come with something like a shock 
upon the facts. Heredity, climate, slavery, 
the facts of settlement, the development un- 
der diverse laws and social systems, all bear 
weightily upon the case. These widely sep- 
arated parts of the Atlantic seaboard were 
settled by people as unlike each other as the 
colonies were far removed, and they have to 
all intents retained their original character- 
istics to this day. Immigration has touched 
them slightly if at all, the present inhabitants 
of the far North and South being almost 
wholly the descendants of the men and wom- 
en of colonial times. As relates to Louisi- 
iana, that was an almost purely French colony 
until some time after the Revolution, and 
there are multitudes of people there yet who 
are in all respects French, and who regard 
the Federal Government ironically; it is 
nothing to them, while their social conven- 
tions are everything. 

Miss Wilkins shows unimpaired literary 
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skill in her new book. It is the fashion to 
call her pictures of New England life ‘‘ photo- 
graphs,” referring to their accuracy and pre- 
cision. It may be time, however, to remind 
this author that the best art is not photograph- 
ic,—even that photography is not, properly 
speaking, an art at all. It is the individual 
personal element which a draughtsman puts 
into his picture which makes it art ; he must 
select and prepare his material, not take it in 
the raw from Nature. Taking New England 
as a field, the two ways of working, as it 
seems to us, are exemplified by Miss Wilkins 
and Miss Jewett. Miss Wilkins gives, if you 
please, an absolute portrait; but Miss Jewett, 
by her feeling and philosophy, makes a more 
searching picture. It is certain, at least, that 
if the picture of New England life given in 
Pembroke is a true one, that life must be the 
most narrow, hardened, cruel life in all this 
land or in any land. It has not one redeem- 
ing feature, and the wonder is that in such 
cramped conditions people can draw their 
breath from youth to age. Such charm al- 
ways goes with naturalness of narration that 
Pembroke cannot but fascinate, but it gives 
pain in equal measure. It tells not only one 
love story, but three or four simultaneously ; 
but they are all painful stories, not merely 
sad, but cold to ‘‘ creepiness,” and savagel 
unfeeling. Can this be New England? If 
so, it is a good place to keep away from. We 
would ask Miss Wilkins to consider this 
matter a little more closely ; that there is an- 
other view we have above indicated. 

Miss Kate Chopin has not Miss Wilkins’ 
power and resources as a writer, but she has 
here produced a more agreeable book,—one 
that has its sad touches too, but a heartier, 
more wholesome book, among whose char- 
acters we can breathe freely and feel at home. 
Bayou Folk is acollection of numerous stories 
and sketches, some of them very brief, all 
concerned with Creole life in a circumscribed 
region of Louisiana. They naturally remind 
the reader of Mr. Cable’s stories ; but only 
because he was the first to open this country 
to the reading world. Miss Chopin in no 
manner copies Mr. Cable, . There is evident 
knowledge of the subject shown, and entire 
sympathy with it. Some of the stories are 
trifling (we do not refer here to length), and 
if they were omitted the book would be all 
the better; but others, such as ‘‘ The Beni- 
tou’s Slave,” ‘‘ Desirée’s Baby,” ‘‘Ma’me 
Pelagie,” and ‘‘ Madame Celestin’s Divorce,” 
would do credit to the best of the impres- 
sionists. ‘* Desirée’s Baby,” in especial, ic 
one of the most touching tales we have ever 
read. Asa whole we have here a delightful 
picture of manners, and if Pembroke is calcu- 
lated to make people give New Engiand a 
wide berth, Bayou Folk is enough to make 
any one long for the ease and poetry of life 
in Louisiana.—Philadelphia Evening Tele 
graph. 
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The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 


It is not often that such a delightful novel 
falls into the reviewer’s hands as this fantasti- 
cally amusing tale by Anthony Hope of a 
three months’ adventure. Once taken up, it 
is impossible to put it down before the end, 
for it is told with all that swish of uninter- 
rupted motion which accounts for nearly all 
the success of the great story-tellers like Scott 
and Dumas. The idea of the story, which 
hangs on the close resemblance between the 
king of a Central European state and an Eng- 
lish tourist, and the complications that arise 
therefrom, is not novel; but the turn which 
is given to the story, its humorous presenta- 


tion, and the exciting character of the inci. 
dents are sufficient to vindicate the author's 
originality, Not the least matter for grati- 
tude in this book is the delightful simplicity 
of the characters: the hero is an honest, 
albeit slightly cynical, Englishman of the old 
stamp, who performs prodigies of valor and 
behaves like a gentleman to the much-tried 
heroine; the villain is one of the blackest 
dye; the ladies think only of love and have 
no advanced views; and the stolidly faithful 
Col. Sapt contrasts excellently with the tricksy 
and impudent ruffian, Rupert Hentzau. Ina 
word, it is a book that will bring joy to all 
true lovers of Dumas, a race that still thrives 
in spite of many adverse circumstances, — 7 he 
Atheneum, 
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Lovett.—James Gilmour and his Boys. 
By R. Lovett. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 288. $1.25. 


MAtory.—Le Morte d’Arthur. By Sir 
Thomas Malory, Kot. The Introduction 
by Professor Rhys. The Designs by Au- 
brey Beardsley. Vol. II. Part II. (Mar- 
millan & Co.) Quarto. Paper covers, 


$1.00. On hand-made paper. $3.00, nef. 


MANTEGAZZA.—The Art of Taking a Wife. 
By Paolo Mantegazza. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham.) 12mo. Paper. pp. 310. 50cents. 


MARLOWE.—Edward the Second. Edited 
by Professor E. T. McLaughlin. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 16mo. pp. 179. Cloth, 
65 cents. Boards, 40 cents. 


MarryaT. — How Like a Woman. By 
Florence Marryat, Author of ‘‘ There is 
no Death,” ‘‘A Fatal Silence,” etc. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 324. $1.00. 


MARSHALL.—Biological Lectures and Ad- 
dresses. Delivered by the late Arthur 
Milnes Marshall, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in Owens 
College, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Edited by C. F. Marshall, 
M.D., B.Se., F.R.C.S. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 363. $2.00. 


McCutLocu.—The Quest of Heracles and 
er Poems. By Hugh McCulloch, Jr. 
With a Title-page by Pierre LaRose. 
Printed at the De Vinne Press on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper. (Stone & Kim- 
ball.) 450 small-paper copies for sale. 
18mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. $1.25. 
Also 50 copies on large paper. $3.50. 


Meapv. — Elementary Composition and 
Rhetoric. By William ward Mead, 
Ph.D. (Leipsic), Professor of the English 
Language in Wesleyan University. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
286. go cents. 


Meekins.—The Robb’s Island Wreck and 
Other Stories. By Lynn R. Meekins. 
Printed at the University Press on Eng- 
lish laid paper. (Stone & Kimball.) 16mo. 
Bevelled boards. $1.00. 
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MerriaAM.—My Summer in a Mormon Vil- 
lage. By Florence A. Merriam, Author 
of “Birds through an Opera Glass.” 
With Frontispiece. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 16mo. Cloth. $1.00, 


Mitton.—Paradise Lost. Books III and 
IV. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, 
and Indexes by A. Wilson Verity, M.A., 
Editor of the ‘‘ Pitt Press Shakespeare for 
Schools.” Zhe Cambridge Milton for 

Schools, (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. 

pp. 142. 50 cents, met. 


MiTcHELL.—Two Strings to his Bow. - 
Walter Mitchell. (Houghton, Mifflin 

Co.) 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 

MoLeskin.—My Two Wives. By One of 
Their Husbands, in two parts. Part I. 
My First Wife, by her Second Husband. 
Part II. My Second Wife, by her First 
Husband. With an Editorial Preface by 
Eldon Phewfees, Esq., etc., etc., and an 
authorial Introduction by Mr. Timothy 
Moleskin, husband of the two Mrs. Mole- 
skins. Cassell’s ‘‘ Unknown” Library. (Cas- 
sell Pub. Co.) Cloth. 16mo. pp. 170. 
50 cents. 


MomsBert.—A Short History of the Cru- 
sades. By J. I. Mombert, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘Charles the Great,” etc. With two 
Maps. (D. Appleton & Co.) 1I2mo. 
pp. 300. Cloth. $1.50. 


Montsarp. — Among the Moors: Notes 
and Sketches of an Artist. By G. Mont- 
bard, Author of ‘‘ En Egypte,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) Royal 8vo. Cloth. $3.50. 


Moony. — New Sermons. — Latest Ser- 
mons. (J. S. Ogilvie Pub. Co.) 12mo. 
Paper. pp. 160. 25 cents each. 


Mou.ton.—Arthur O’Shaughnessy: His 
Life and his Work, with Selections from 
his Poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
With a Portrait. Printed at the De Vinne 
Press on English laid paper. 450 copies. 
(Stone & Kimball.) 118mo. Gilt top, 
deckled edges. $1.25. Also 50 copies on 
Italian hand-made paper. $3.50. 


NEALLY.—Favorite Poems, Humorous. By 
Amy Neally. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 32mo. 
Cloth. pp. 244. $1.00. 


—— Favorite Poems for Children. By 
Amy Neally. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 32mo. 
Cloth. pp. 234. $1.00. 


Ne.son.—First Science Reader. 
Malcolm Nelson. (A. Flanagan.) 
Cloth. pp. 93. 25 cents. 


By L. 
I2mo. 
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OcpEN.—Samuel Chapman Armstrong. A 
Sketch. By Robert C. Ogden. (Fleming 
H. Revell Co.) 12mo. Halfcloth. pp. 4o. 
35 cents. 


OcpEN and MILER. — Sunday - School 
Teaching.—By R. C. Ogden and J. R. 
Miller, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
I2mo. Boards. pp. 55. 35 cents. 


OuipHant.—The Victorian Age of English 
Literature. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co.) Cheaper Students’ Edition. 
t2mo. Cloth. pp. 750. $2.00. 


Patmer.—About Mushrooms. A Guide to 
the;Study of Esculent and Poisonous Fungi. 
By Julius A. Palmer, Jr. Illustrated. 


(Lee & Shepard.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 100. 
$2.00. 


ParKeR.— The Trespasser. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of ‘‘ The Translation of a 
Savage,” etc. No. 141, Zown and Coun- 
try Library. (D. Appleton & Co.) 12mo. 
Paper. socents. Cloth. $1.00. 


— A Lover’s Diary: Sonnets. By Gil- 
bert Parker. With a Frontispiece by Will 
H. Low. Printed at the De Vinne Press 
on antique paper. (Stone & Kimball.) 
18&mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. 450 
copies. $1.25. Also 50 copies on Dickin- 
son hand-made paper. 


PaRNELL.— The Poetical Works of 
Thomas Parnell. Edited with Memoir 
and Notes by George A. Aitken. With 
Portrait. Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets. (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. 
pp. 228. 75 cents, net. 


Patrer.—lIllustrative Cases in Personal- 
ity. Part II. Sales. By William S. 
Pattee. (T. & G. W. Johnson & Co.) 
8vo. Limpcloth. pp. 197-412. 


Prarson.—The Prayer Cure in the Pines, 
and Other Verses. By Clarence H. Pear- 
son. (The Writer Pub. Co.) 1I2mo. 
Cloth. pp. 108, $1.00. 


Prase.—The Christian Ministry: Its Pres- 
ent Claim and Attraction, and other Writ- 
ings. By Theodore C. Pease, late Bartlet 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover 
Theological Seminary. With Portrait, and 
an Introduction by Professor Egbert C. 
Smyth. Edited by “The Fortnightly 
Club.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


PFLEIDERER. — Philosophy and Develop- 
ment of Religion. By O. Pfieiderer. 
8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 


PHELrs.—Selections from the Poetry and 
Prose of Thomas Gray. Edited with an 
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Introduction and Notes by William Lyon 
Phelps, A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale), 
Instructor in English Literature at Yale 
College. The Atheneum Press Series. 
gpa & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 179. 
1.00, 


Poems, Sonnets, Songs, and Verses. By 
the Author of ‘‘ The Professor, and Other 
Poems.” (Macmillan & Co.) 16mo. 
Parchment binding. pp. 149. $1.00. 


PoLanpb. — Rational never te Funda- 
mental Ethics. An Ethical Analysis, con- 
ducted by way of Question and Answer, 
for use in Classes of Moral Philosophy. 
By William Poland. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 138. 80 cents. 


Poot.—Half Hours with the Hindus. By 
Rev. John J. Pool. (Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den.) Crown 8vo. pp. 162. 40 cents. 


—— Pictures of Life in India. By Rev. 
John J. Pool. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Crown 8vo. pp. 144. 40 cents. 


—— Scenes and Stories from the Land of 
Idols. By Rev. John J. Pool. (Ward, 
Lock & Bowden.) Crown 8vo. pp. 152. 
40 cents. 


PousHki1n.—The Prose Tales of Alexander 
Poushkin. Translated from the Russian 
by T. Keane. (Macmillan & Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 402. $1.75. 


PrenTICceE.—Renaissance Architecture and 
Ornament in Spain. A Series of Sixty 
Examples selected from the purest works 
executed between the years 1500-1560. 
Measured and drawn, and with a short de- 
scriptive text, by Andrew N. Prentice. 
ae Scribner’s Sons.) 4to. Cloth. 

5.00, et, 


PreNTiIcE.—Police Powers arising under 
the Law of Overruling Necessity. By 
W. P. Prentice. (Banks Bros.) 8vo. Law 
sheep. pp. 516. $5.00. 


Redeemed. By C. R. B. (G. W. Dilling- 
ham.) 12mo. Paper. pp. 272. 50 cents. 


Rees. — The Muhammadans. 1001-1761 
A.D. By J. D. Rees, C.I.E. With three 
Maps. Lpochs of Indian History. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 
192. $1.00. 


Roserts.—Ritual of the Knights of Pyth- 
jas. The Revised Ritual for Subordinate 
Lodges adopted by the Supreme Lodge, 
August 29, 1892. Edited by Douglas 
Roberts. [Illustrated by Diagrams of the 
Castle Hall. (Dick & Fitzgerald.) pp. 
94. Paper, socents. Cloth, $1.00. 
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RospeRTsOon.—Fra Paolo the Greatest 
of the Venetians. By Rev. Alexander 
Robertson. With Illustrations and a fac- 
simile Letter. (Thomas Whittaker.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


Rooper.—Object Teaching in Words and 
’ Things. ble T. G. Rooper. (E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co.) 16mo. 25 cents. 


bag reir cv ea oh A Romance of Utopia: 

Presenting a Solution of the LaborProblem, 
a New and a New Religion. By 
Frank Rosewater, (The Utopia Co.) 
8vo. Paper. pp. 268. 50 cents. 


Rossett1.—Verses. By Christina G. Ros- 
setti‘ Reprinted from her earlier works. 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 236. $1.50. 


RoTHWELL. — The Mineral Industry: its 
Statistics, Technology, and Trade, in the 
United States and other Countries from the 
Earliest Times to the End of 1892. Vol. I. 
Edited by Richard P. Rothwell. (The 
Scientific Pub. Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
268. $2.50. 


SALMOND. — Our Christian Passover. A 
Guide for Young People in the Serious 
Study of the Lord’s Supper. By the Rev. 
Charles A. Salmond. Bible Class Primers. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 32mo. Paper. 
PP. 94. 25 cents. 


SANTAYANA.—Sonnets and other Poems. 
By George Santayana. Printed on antique 
laid paper at the University Press. 450 
small-paper copies for sale. (Stone & 
Kimball.) 16mo. Gilt top, deckled edges. 
ip Also 50 copies on hand-made paper. 

3.50. 


Sarcent.—The Silva of North America. 
A Description of the Trees which Grow 
naturally in North America, exclusive of 
Mexico. Vol. VI. Ebenaceewz—Polygo- 
macez. By Charles Sprague Sargent, 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University. Illustrated from Figures 
and Analyses drawn from Nature by 
Charles Edward Faxon, and engraved by 
Philibert and Eugéne Picart. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) In twelve volumes, quarto, 
each containing fifty Plates. $25.00 each, 


net. 


Savace.—The Anarchist. By Richard 
Henry Savage. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 
1t2mo. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 

—— The Princess of 
of Two Countries, 


Savage. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 
Paper. 50 cents. 


Alaska. A Tale 
By Richard Henry 


I2mo. 
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Sayce.—The “ Higher Criticism” and the 
Verdict of the Monuments. By the Rev. 
A. H. Sayce, Queen’s College, Oxford. 
(E. & J. B. Young & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
Pp. 587. $3.00. 


ScHILLER.—Wallenstein. 
fessor W. H. Carruth. 
Co.) 16mo. 


Schooners that Pass in the Dark. (G. W. 
Dillingham.) «2mo. Paper. pp. 319. 
50 cents. 


Scotr.— Old Mortality. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Zhe Waverley Novels. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth, double col- 
umns, 40 cents. 


—— The Talisman. Woodstock; or, The 
Cavalier. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Being Vols. XX and XXI of the Dryburgh 
Edition of The Waverley Novels. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. 
Limited large-paper edition. $5.00, met. 


Edited by Pro- 
(Henry Holt & 
Cloth. pp. 220. $1.00. 


Scrivener.—A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament. For 
the Use of Biblical Students. By the late 
Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener,M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter, 
Vicar of Hendon. Fourth Edition, edited 
by the Rev. Edward Miller, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
With a Portrait. (Macmillan & Co.) 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth. $10.00, met. 


— Adversaria Critica Sacra. With a 
short explanatory Introduction. By Fred- 
erick H. A. Scrivener, M.A., DCS., 
LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 170. $2.50, met. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Ki ohn. King Richard 
II. Being Vols. and X of the 
Edition de Luxe of The Cambridge Shake- 

are. Edited by William Aldis Wright. 

acmillan & Co.) Super-royal 8vo. On 
hand-made paper. Bound in Irish linen. 
Each, $2.00, net. Sold only in sets. 


SHOEMAKER. — The Kingdom of “The 
White Woman” (Mexico). A Sketch. 
By M. M. Shoemaker. (Robert Clarke & 
o Illustrated. Square 12mo, Cloth. 
1.50. 


Simple Stories from English History. A 
Reading Book for Standard II. With 
Lists of Accented Words and Illustrations. 
Macmillan’s History Readers. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 16mo. Cloth. pp. 126. 30cents, 
net, 


SopHocies. — The Plays and Fragments. 
With Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
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Translation in Prose. By R. C. 
Jebb, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and M.P. for the University. Part VI. 
The Electra. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 244. $3.25, met. 
SovuTHWORTH.—The Wife’s Victory. | 
Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. (G. W. 
Dillingham.) 
25 cents. 


I2mo. Paper. pp. 326. 


Spencer.—A System of Lucid Shorthand. 
Devised by William George Spencer. 
With a Prefatory Note by Herbert Spencer. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 50 
cents, 


STALL.—Five-minute Object Sermons to 
Children. Preached before the Sunday 
Morning Sermon. By Sylvanus Stall, 
D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 256. $1.00. 


Strert.—The Potter’s Thumb. By Flora 
Annie Steel. (Harper & Bros.) Post 
8vo. Cloth. pp. 353. $1.50. 


STIRLING-MAXWELL.—Rectorial Addresses 
delivered at the University of St. Andrews. 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., to the 
Marquess of Bute, 1863-1893. Edited 
with an Introduction by William Knight, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University. (Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 401. $3.50. 


Stoxes.— Joint Metallism. By A. P. 
Stokes. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 12mo. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 


Strraus.—Roger Williams, the Pioneer of 
Religious Liberty. By Oscar S. Straus, 
Author of ‘‘ The Origin of the Republican 
Form of Government in the United States.” 
(The Century Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 
257. $1.25. 


Stuart.—Carlotta’s Intended, and other 
Tales. By Ruth McEnery Stuart, Author 
of ** A Golden Wedding, and other Tales,” 
etc. (Harper & Bros.) Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Swirt.—The Life and Times of James the 
First, the Conqueror, King of Aragon, 
Valencia, and Majorca, Count of Barce- 
lona and Urgel, Lord of Montpellier. By 
F. Darwin Swift, B.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. With a Map. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. pp. 311. 
$3.25, net. 


Swinney.—Ecce Filius: The Gospels of 
Truth and Grace by Positive Manifesta- 
tions. By James Oswald Swinney. (Flem- 
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ing H. Revell Co.) 
165. $1.00. 


t2mo. Cloth. pp. 


TENNYSON.—The Fool of Fate. By Mary 
H. Tennyson. (Ward, Lock & Bowden.) 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. pp. 248. $1.25. 


TerrY.—Rambles in the Old World. By 
Milton S. Terry, Professor in Garrett Bib- 
lical Institute. (Cincinnati : Cranston & 
Curts. New York: Hunt & Eaton.) 12mo. 
Cloth. Frontispiece. pp. 342. With com- 
plete Index. $1.00. 


Tueocritus, — The Idylls of Theocritus. 
Translated into English Verse by James 
Henry Hallard, M.A. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) Square 8vo. Cloth. pp. 146. 
$2.00. 


TuErs. — Expédition de Bona en 

te. Edited by Professor A. H. Ed- 

gren. (Henry Holt &Co.) 16mo. Boards. 
PP. 130. 35 cents. 


THompson.—Lincoln’s Grave. A Poem. 
By Maurice Thompson. With a Title-page 
by George H. Hallowell. Printed at the 
Caiversiny Press on English laid paper. 
450 copies. (Stone & Kimball.) 16mo. 
Gilt top, deckled edges. Bound in full 
vellum. $1.25. Also 50 copies on Eng- 
lish hand-made paper. $3.50. 


THoREAU.—Familiar Letters of Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Large-paper 
Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $4.00, met. 


Trait.—Under the Second Renaissance. 
By Florence Trail, Author of ‘‘ Essays in 
Criticism.” (Charles Wells Moulton, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.) ramo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Tytor.—Hyrum: The House of Wisdom, or 
Solomon’s House. Being the secret Rit- 
ual of a Learned Society, devoted to the 
cultivation and advancement of Experi- 
mental and Occult Philosophy and the 
Sciences. By A. Tylor. Illustrated with 
Diagrams. (Dick & Fitzgerald.) Leather. 
pp. 218. $3.00. 


United States Ap Reports. Vol. 
VII (Ninth Circuit, Vol. I). Official Edition 
United States Courts of Appeals Reports. 
Vol. VII. Cases argued in the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit at October Term 1891 and 
October Term 1892, Samuel A. Blatch- 
ford, Reporter. (Banks Bros.) 8vo, Law 
sheep. pp. 808. $3.25. 


United States Reports 151. Cases in the 
Supreme Court at October Term 1893. 
. C. Bancroft Davis, Reporter. (Banks 
ros.) 8vo. Law sheep. pp. 746. $2.30. 
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Van DAELL.—Pre 
er. By C. L. 
I12mo. 


tory German Read- 
an Daell. (Ginn & Co.) 
Cloth. pp. 136. 4§ cents. 


VANDAM.—The Money of the Patrician 
Club. By Albert D. Vandam, Author of 
‘An Englishman in Paris.” (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 343. $1.00. 


Van SALVERDA.—Aerial Navigation. By 
J. G.W. Fijnje Van Salverda, late Adminis- 
trator of Public Works of the Netherlands. 
Translated from the Dutch by George E. 
Waring, rhe With Notes concerning some 
Recent Developments in the Art. Illus- 
trated. (D. Appleton & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


VAUGHAN.—Questions of the Day : Social, 
National, and Religious. Being Addresses 
delivered in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, 
on Special Occasions between the Years 
1870 and 1890 by David James Vaughan, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough 
Cathedral; formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, etc., etc. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 260. $1.50. 


Vircit.—The Georgics. The Bucolics. 
A Literal Translation by A. Hamilton 
Bryce, LL.D., F.R.S.E., late Headmaster 
of the Edinburgh Collegiate School, Editor 
of the Works of Virgil. With English 
Notes, Introductions, and Memoirs. Be/l’s 
Classical Translations. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers. Each, 30 
cents, met. 


— The Aineid. Book VIII. 
John Tetlow, D.Sc. 
Cloth. pp. 105. 


Edited by 
(Ginn & Co.) 16mo. 
40 cents. 


Von EscHstrutH.—Her Little Highness. 
After the German of Nataly von Esch- 
struth, Author of ‘‘A Priestess of Comedy,” 
etc., by Elise L. Lathrop. Illustrated by 
James Fagan. (Robert Bonner’s Sons.) 
I2mo. pp. 303. Cloth, $1.25. Paper, 50 
cents. 


By Henry 
Offiey Wakeman, ellow of All 
Souls’ College, Tutor of Keble College, 
Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Church and the 
Puritans,” etc. Periods of European His- 
tory. General Editor, Arthur Hassall, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
(Macmillan & Co.) In 8 vols. Period V. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 392. $1.40, nef. 


WAKEMAN.—Europe, 1598-1715. 


Wa.iace.—Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind. 
Translated from ‘‘ The Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences.” With five intro- 
ductory Essays by William Wallace, M.A., 
LL.D., Fellow of Merton College and 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
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the University of Oxford. (Macmillan & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. pp. 202. $2.50, 
net, 


Ware.—Modern Perspective. A Treatise 
upon the Principles and Practice of Plane 
and Cylindrical Perspective. By William 
R. Ware, Professor of Architecture in the 
School of Mines, Columbia College. Fifth 
Edition. With a Portfolio containing 27 
Plates. (Macmillan & Co.) Square 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. 321. $5.00. 


Warner.—A Little Journey in the World. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. & 
Brothers.) Paper. 75 cents. 


We tts.—Business: A Plain Talk with Men 
and Women who Work. By Amos S. 
Wells. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 12mo. 
Boards. pp. 48. 35 cents. 


Weis. — Elements of Geometry. By 
Webster Wells, S.B., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 372. $1.25. 


WENTWoRTH.—The First Steps in 
bra. By G. A. Wentworth. (Ginn & Co.) 
12mo. Cloth. pp. 184. 70 cents. 


WeyMaNn.—The Man in Black. By Stanley 
. Weyman, Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of 
rance,” etc, Illustrated by Wal. Paget 

and N. M. Paget. (Cassell Publishing 
Co.) 12mo. Cloth. pp. 212. $1.00. 


— The Man in Black. By Stanley J. 
Weyman. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Wuitsy. — Mary Fenwick’s Daughter. 
By Beatrice Whitby, Author of “ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” etc. No. 
143, Town and Country Library. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Wuitcoms.—A Bunch of Wild Flowers for 
the Children. By Ida Prentice Whitcomb. 
(Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) Square 
16mo. 50 cents, met. 


Wuitt.—Mr. Bailey-Martin. By Percy 
White. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 12mo. 
Cloth. pp. 318. $1.00. 


Witpsz. — Intentions. By Oscar Wilde. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Contains: 
The Decay of Lying; Pen, Pencil, and 
Poison ; The Critic as Artist; The Truth 
of Masks. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 12mo. 
Buckram. $1.50. 
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WiILKINs and Vivian.—The Green Bay 
Tree. A Tale of To-day. By W. H. Wil- 
kins (W. H. de Winton), Author of ‘St. 
Michael’s Eve,” and Herbert Vivian. (J. 
Selwin Tait & Sons.) Xenilworth Series. 

Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


I2mo. 


WILLIAMS.—Two of a Trade. By Martha 
McCullough Williams. (J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons.) 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 
cents. 


WILLiamson.—The Money of the Bible. 
By George C. Williamson. By-paths of 
Bible Knowledge, No. 20. Illustrated. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 12mo. Cloth. 
pp. 96. $1.00. 


Wo.r.—A i in Love. By Emma 
Wolf, Author of ‘‘Other Things being 
Equal.” (Harper & Bros.) Post 8vo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


Wo.r.—The Truth about Beauty. By 
Annie Wolf. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 
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